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i A Heroine of Modern Times 


Following is an English translation of the address delivered by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII in the Hall of Benedictions on July 9, 1946, to 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus who had 
gathered in Rome from all parts of the world for the canonization on 
July 7 of Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, foundress of their Congregation. 
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MARVELOUS epic poem of struggles and spiritual victories can 

well be said, beloved Missionary Daughters of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, to describe the earthly career of your Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, the figure of the valiant woman conquering the world with 
her daring and heroic activity during the course of her mortal life, and 
now exalted to the heights of the glory of the saints here below, where 
it is given to our eyes neither to imagine nor to comprehend the splendor 
of the Blessed dwelling in heavenly life. 





We see her, this heroine of modern times, appearing in our midst, 
becoming visible as a star in a humble Lombard rural region, rising in 
her light and spanning the oceans, diffusing everywhere the warmth of 
her radiance, inspiring on all sides the wonderment of the people. When 
Almighty God lets loose upon the world as in a flash of lightning the 
shining deeds of the saints, He selects one of those souls richly endowed 
by nature, burning with holy zeal, unafraid of the lofty mission to which 
He has called them; or better—because this would be according to a 
human manner of speaking—He Himself, in the secret councils of His 
Providence, endows them abundantly with the gifts of nature and of 
grace, prepares them, forms them, directs them, enlightens them, com- 
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forts them, and sustains them to make them the ministers and collabora- 
tors of His vast designs. 

Behold the marvelous power of nature and of grace placed by God 
in him who was to be the Apostle and Doctor of the gentiles, and who 
labored so much and spent himself in the diffusion of the Gospel. Behold 
that other Apostle, Francis Xavier, whom your Mother chose as patron, 
taking and making his name her own, because in him she seemed to see 
and to find the ideal model of her life. But center your eyes on Mother 
Cabrini herself: what loftiness and strength of soul! What elevation 
and comprehension of mind! What insatiable zeal for conquests! What 
wealth and breadth of generosity in her love for every human need! 

What is this that we are doing in affirming this combining and 
cooperation of human values and the aspirations of a creature with the 
activity and the omnipotent operation of the Creator? Are we perhaps 
speaking in contradiction to the great plan of the Divine Mind that 
usually chooses the weak things of the earth to confound the strong? 
(1 Cor. 1, 27) 

No: the weak and infirm things of the world are changed and 
strengthened under the hand of God, Who sometimes conceals them, 
delicately moulding them, improving them and revivifying them. So it 
happens that the gifts which He conceals in His chosen ones, the Lord 
sometimes seems to render unfruitful and indeed almost destroyed and 
lost ; that fire, first kindled in their hearts, He would almost appear to 
extinguish, depriving it of all fuel. But do you not see that He Who 
gives to the grain of wheat its fecundity, first buries it in the ground; 
then leaves it there as if to die in order that it may later spring up and 
take on new life in fruitful golden grain? So, too, a lovely but rough 
block of marble, chosen for its fineness and the beauty of its coloring, 
after it is cut, sculptured and apparently changed beyond recognition by 
the artist, is placed upon the summit of the temple as a noble ornament. 


SPIRITUAL TRANSFORMATION 
The story of Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini is much the same. 
It is a persistent but almost imperceptible labor to which God dedicates 
Himself in forming His saints and drawing their souls into greater con- 















formity than ever with the image of His Son (Rom. 8,29) Who became 
man for our salvation and Who did not refuse to accept human sufferings 
and inconveniences from the earliest days of His childhood, passing from 
the grotto of Bethlehem to Egypt, from Egypt to the hidden life of 
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Nazareth, with His thoughts always on the things of His heavenly 
Father, about which he had agreed to busy Himself (Luke 2,49). This 
hidden life of Christ was not a renunciation or a postponement of work 
of the Master of truth and holiness for the whole human race: in the 
humility and in the example of the work of his early years the Master 
was silent but none the less great and divine. On Him the young Frances 
Cabrini fixed her eyes; and in the first of her devoted aspirations, had 
she been less generous and less humble, she might have proclaimed her 
delusion, but she never hesitated to submit herself wholeheartedly with 
the fullness of her vivacious nature to such an indication that everything 
that was of her own doing seemed slowly to be collapsing, all that was 
of God in her was purified, advanced, increased and, by a process of 
reinvigoration, became predominant. 

In view of her spontaneous and affectionate character it is perhaps 
not quite accurate to say that the premature death of her parents gave 
her spirit a greater tenderness in the midst of those near and dear to her; 
it was necessary, however, that in her spirit and in her character she be 
moulded and formed not only by the undoubtedly loving heart but also 
by the strong and hardened hands of her sister Rose. Her eyes gazed 
out beyond the limits of her little family home to the world at large; 
she dreamed of a religious life in the midst of mystical fervors and of an 
apostolate covering wide horizons; but to this very delicate young girl 
the congregation which would have best satisfied her aspirations, because 
it was dedicated to the passionately loved Heart of Jesus, remained 
closed. 

It was arranged instead that she should enter an Institute which 
was strict in spirit, cold of heart, without ardor, without unity, without 
charity: in adapting herself to that life she is seen to be admirably gifted 
in governing and heroically disposed to obey, so much so that obedience 
placed her at the head of that strange community, a superior who was 
tyrannized over and treated as an intruder. Under such circumstances 
her entire religious formation was to continue; but from this almost 
incredible novitiate you will see come forth, under the hand of that God 
who transforms, perfects, assimilates to Himself and with His grace 
raises up souls in accordance with His benign plan, the “little lady” with 
the strongly moderated character. 

What a spiritual transformation! She who knew only how to obey, 
pray and remain always silent, as she listened to what her companions 
had to say in the little room where they worked; who did not dare to 
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lift her eyes from the ground for fear of being less modest for having 
done so, came to realize one day, that there was a duty to keep her eyes 
wide open to ensure the successful administration of the Institute; and 
from that day onward nothing could intimidate her or defeat her plans. 

In fact, what circumstance or what person could, thereafter, ever 
make her take a step backwards once she had set her course? Ardor and 
courage, foresight and vigilance, sagacity and constancy made her im- 
movable. Even the most respected authorities could not stop her in the 
advance of her program; to their refusals she imperturbably presented 
the mission or the authorization received from the Holy See; nor the 
civil powers who formed a phalanx before her; nor the men of law whom 
she resisted and whose subtle arguments she exposed with the precision 
of her contracts and the firmness of her protests; nor the artists and 
artisans, architects, engineers, contractors and workers, to whom she gave 
orders and whose place, even, she sometimes took. 


CONFIDENCE IN Gop 

The economic difficulties did not stop her nor even decrease her 
enthusiasm. Her lack of confidence in herself became in her heart an 
immense confidence in God, and placing her trust in Him, without other 
material means at her disposal, she bought, furnished and put in opera- 
tion hotels, palaces and castles as hospitals, colleges and charitable homes. 
In the expansion of her zeal for the welfare of others did she not hesi- 
tate, with a dépleted bank account, courageously to undertake the erec- 
tion of a popular school for hundreds and hundreds of children? 

Not even the uncertain elements of nature caused any concern to 
Frances; she for whom the memory of an incident which occurred in her 
youth made her tremble at the sight of a rivulet of water ; she who, bound 
by family tradition to her Lombard community, would not have been 
able, without a sad and determined effort, to lose sight of the belfry of 
the little church in her native town of S. Angelo. But divine grace and 
the divine vocation conquered in her every fear and every separation; 
there she is—she who, unperturbed, crossed the ocean nineteen times, 
who twice voyaged the length of the Pacific coast and three times that 
of the Atlantic in the fury of terrible tempests and had no fear of the 
upheaval set in motion by a sea on whose waves there floated the battered 
remnants of sunken sailing vessels. 

You see her crossing and plowing up, in every sense, the two hemi- 
spheres of the globe; climbing the peaks of the Andes, and there in a 
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treacherous pass before whose danger even the guides themselves were in 
fear and trembling, you see her experiencing her first fainting spell, 
which, however, lasted only a few minutes. 

Powerful, indeed, in Frances were the workings of grace, which 
made her more than a woman and in the providential events of her very 
active life serve to recall time and again the memory of the Apostle Paul, 
of his shipwrecks, of his countless voyages, with the perils of the high 
seas, of assassins, of the Gentiles, perils in the cities, in the deserts, on 
the seas, with the burdens and troubles, hunger and thirst, the cold and 
the heat, not to mention the daily worries and cares for his numerous 
families and communities. (2 Cor. 11, 23-28) 

Her idea took on tremendous proportions in the doing of good, but 
it increased and amplified no less in her, in expanding her heart, the thirst 
for souls which once made our Saint write: “I feel that the whole world 
is too small to satisfy my desires.” In reading these words there came 
to mind, by contrast, those words which Shakespeare put in the mouth 
of Portia: “My little body is a-weary of this great world.” In Frances 
there was the ardor of zeal and of sanctity which wished to embrace the 
entire world, too limited for her ardent longings; in Portia we find per- 
sonified the sterile sadness of many feminine hearts who, though in the 
midst of a super-abundance of earthly riches, experience the boredom 
of the world without being able to raise themselves to greater heights. 


Propicious APOSTOLATE 

In the succession of so many diversified movements and undertak- 
ings during her life, Frances sensed the power of the transformations in 
her character and temperament which the scalpel of God was chiseling 
from the strong marble of her character in order to bring out the high 
values of her virtues and spiritual worth; transformations that were 
penetrating into the very depths of her being and aspirations so as to 
change even her ideal under the hammering and variations effected by 
the divine plan through the instrument of opposition. Indeed, hers was 
a beautiful and generous ideal: to be the missionary of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus among the people of China! 

Despite obstacles it will not disappear: it will be fulfilled, it will 
become more beautiful and shine out the more, grander and more power- 
ful, above comparison with her original conception. Divine Providence, 
which does not always continue to direct on the path first indicated, 
seems to delight in dissipating even the devout aspirations and burning 
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desires inspired from above, just as the sun dissolves and disperses, in its 
midday splendor, the rose-hued clouds of its rising at dawn. 

Frances had longed ardently for the whole of the Far East. But 
God reversed her plans and the entire Western World, above all in its 
outer extension, from pole to pole, became the great continent of her 
apostolate. In her ardent desires she had seen the pagans of the oldest 
civilizations, idolators; her field of activity instead will be in the midst 
of the modern civilization of Europe and the ultra-modern civilization 
of the Americas, among the Christians and particularly among the indif- 
ferent Christians, worshippers of material possessions and pleasures. 
There this great missionary woman will first announce, then make 
known, adored, loved and served the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of which 
devotion she became a greater and better propagandist than she would 
have ever believed, striving everywhere to dispense the favors of the 
Sacred Heart, the living reflection, so to speak, of His goodness. The 
divine inspiration which was guiding her transforms into providential 
intervention every command and contradiction, every occurrence appar- 
ently fortuitous, favorable or unfavorable, every cooperation and offer 
of assistance, every opposition and suffering encountered. While these 
disturb her and upset her plans and aims for the moment, there are then 
substituted for them undertakings incomparably more splendid and bet- 
ter in their innumerable variety. 

Does it not seem perhaps to disappoint our expectations when we 
behold her impatient zeal confined in the beginning to the four walls of 
a small village school? Do not be concerned: from the smallest things 
we lay the foundation of those that are of the highest importance. In 
that humble school there shone upon that religious teacher the brilliant 
inspiration of educating youth, which opened up and illuminated for her 
an immense vision of the future and a distant horizon to attain in which 
she saw rise the school, orphanage and work rooms at Codogno, and at 
Codogno the cradle of the great Institute already foreseen in the divine 
plan. Then came the normal school for the formation and instruction 
of young teachers who will multiply in this way her own activity and 
that of her daughters. 

Codogno was still to Frances Cabrini and to her religious congrega- 
tion the longed-for Far East which by the all-embracing charity of 
Christ, admitting of no limits, was supplanted as a goal to the advantage 
of the western world. Behold the daring and effective flight of such a 
thought that from Codogno crosses Europe, spans the Atlantic and 
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reaches out to those who there look to her coming as they do to that of 
the sun. It is a Far East that diffuses light, it is a thought that is spread 
abroad, it is a river that in overflowing turns back its waters into every 
road and every region of the social structure. It is a marvellous over- 
flowing through every type of school and through all classes of teaching, 
at Milan, at Rome, with foundations that succeed one another more 
or less everywhere in Italy. But from Italy to America, after her arrival, 
Frances indeed longs for greater and more numerous undertakings in 
the centers where Italian emigrants had gathered, in which she seemed 
to behold in each a “little Italy” where the work of education was no 
longer sufficient for the needs and straightened circumstances. 

All turned to her in whom they beheld the Christian qualities of 
goodness and beneficence: to appeals of every kind an answer was re- 
quired in all forms of activity. Then we see added to the schools for the 
poor and to the colleges for higher education, the parish oratories, the 
orphanages, then the hospitals and clinics, then the apostolate of the 
prisons, the apostolate in Alaska and, during the first World War, the 
care of soldiers and the wounded, whose children she took under her pro- 
tection. How numerous were the voyages that for her became missions, 
where her zeal planted the seed and gave edification, spread abroad and 
reached with its tenderness the great ladies of Paris and Madrid, the 
poor orphan girls of the impoverished Spanish aristocracy, to the young 
Italian girls emigrated to London, and, as a happy consolation to her 
first longings, to the Indians of Central America. 


CHARITY FOR CHRIST 

O worldly ones, who do not possess the knowledge of the things of 
God, do not be surprised at seeing this woman of so many different ac- 
tivities join to her exterior life, so active and fruitful, an interior and 
contemplative life of a remarkable intensity and fervor. Here truly is 
the secret of her prodigious apostolate. Inflamed by never-ending con- 
tact with the Heart of Jesus, Author of Grace, and with the Heart of 
Mary, Mother of Grace, she bore in her heart that burning fire that 
never says “enough” (Proverbs, 30,16), and which from her earliest 
vouth won her to the piety, to the devotion and to the service of Christ 
to Whom she dedicated herself with admirable devotion. 

After she became a Religious her mind enlarged and extended 
itself to new thoughts, and, surpassing all that which surrounded her, 
conceived in prayer that wonderful idea which made her become the 
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mother of a new group of loving daughters of the Heart of Jesus. Join- 
ing to prayer the study of religious constitutions and of outstanding 
ascetical works she wrote her own rule, instituting it for the Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a title which she knew how to defend and 
maintain with wise firmness because in this title there thrilled that zeal 
for the salvation of souls, which, setting her heart on fire, spurred her 
on to prayer and to offer every suffering and pain and action in every 
part of the world in order to gather together faithful adorers of the 
Divine Heart. 

Among her heroic virtues the most heroic was her charity for Christ. 
Her own heart free from every attachment to herself and to things of 
the world found all its happiness and peace and riches in Christ, Who 
lived and dwelt in her soul while at the same time her soul dwelt in the 
Heart of Jesus. What an intimate and superhuman union bound her to 
her Beloved Whom she adored on the altar, being lifted up as in ecstatic 
contemplation before Him. To those who saw her she appeared as a 
seraphim from heaven who cared nothing at all for the things of this 
earth. 

With such a Eucharistic love she aimed to inflame her daughters, 
infusing in them an unlimited confidence in the power of the Heart of 
Jesus, in order to transform them into souls similar to her own and to 
make them peaceful, obedient, ready and prompt for every work and 
task which the accomplishment of the work and of the religious life 
would require. In her watchfulness as Superior, wise and acquainted 
with the many branches of teaching and the different characteristics of 
young womanhood, she guided the directors of the schools, colleges and 
all the houses instituted by her with a plain hand, with wise counsels, 
with that gentleness and calmness of manner that made pleasing even 
those observations which might have seemed severe. 

Meekness and humility of heart Frances had profoundly learned 
from the Divine Master in that great lesson: “Learn from me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart.” (Matt. 11,29). And so it was that on her 
standard she wanted written “Imitation of Christ: denial of the love of 
self; custody of the heart; the three holy bonds of obedience, poverty 
and chastity.”” Thus she gave the Heart of Jesus to her Congregation 
as the divine model of perfection that must be attained through victories 
over the love of self and in the guardianship of one’s own heart. In that 
vigilance over the emotions and over her dealings even with her own 
daughters, and not alone with those persons outside the Congregation, 
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the virtuous Mother spread during her entire life in all circumstances, 
in all places, on each side of the Atlantic, wonderful examples of yirtue, 
of moderation and of vigilant affability. 

With what maternal wisdom she admonished and directed not only 
her own daughters, from the very beginning of their novitiate, but also 
the girls and students of her many and varied schools, is evidenced in her 
numerous letters and writings wherein this great woman manifested 
most realistically her spirit, her prudence, her aspirations of activity and 
of virtue, her high plans in the most ardent searching for religious sanc- 
tity and for educational and beneficent action sustained by a complete 
confidence in Our great Predecessor Leo XIII, being a spiritual daughter 
to whom he gave the necessary strength and zeal and the assurance of 
having the spirit of God as she had heard him describe it. 

Among the saints of our time Frances Xavier Cabrini became great 
not only by dint of tireless labors and beneficence in the interest of all 
poor and unfortunate, but also by reason of all those virtues which make 
a religious Superior the model of her Congregation and of the rules laid 
down by her for her daughters. Teacher and subject alike in the teaching 
and practice of obedience, reserving to herself, when she was Superior 
and had direction over others, the humblest offices and duties, she had a 
very great love for poverty, that poverty of spirit to which God usually 
attached the worldly goods necessary for the accomplishment of her 
works and her charities. 

Faith, working through love in the hope of attaining the eternal 
reward in a supernatural life, always animated, guided and sustained 
her spirit in her great activity as Missionary of the Sacred Heart, until 
that same Heart granted her eternal rest in the warmth of His divine 
love. 





SacreD INVITATION 

She died in America in the State of Illinois, near Chicago, on De- 
cember 22, 1917, almost on the eve of the Feast of Christ’s Nativity— 
a tranquil and peaceful death without attacks of agonizing pain, during 
which at times the saints have been summoned suddenly by the heavenly 
invitation and exchanged this land of exile for the blessedness of their 
eternal reward. 

Frances in dying did not thus cut herself off from the life she had 
led here below: she did not interrupt the union of spiritual love without 
stain which from her early years had bound her as the Spouse of the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus; and beyond the grave at the feet of the Heavenly 
King, in the glory of the Immaculate Virgin, in the midst of the saints, 
where she has her place as the celestial patroness of her and your Con- 
gregation, O beloved Daughters, she is continuing to implore graces for 
you and for those who invoke her from the East to the West. Daughters 
of such a Mother, raise your eyes to heaven and behold her in the splen- 





dor which surrounds her, the splendor of all those perfections and special N 
divine favors which you revered in her here below. hi 
What counsel more precious could be given you from Our lips and son, tl 
Our affection? Fix your eyes upon her: study her life as a guide to your- Franc 
selves here on earth and so live as to follow her to Heaven above: it is thousa 
the road marked out by the spirit of God; We beseech you to implore from | 
for yourselves this same spirit and study how to attain it in ever greater Edinb 
abundance from the same source, the Divine Heart of Jesus. In that and o 
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the strength and holy courage to struggle along that same road upon homag 
which she has left here below the holy and glorious evidences of her admir. 
passage. for hu 
And thus, in the trust that this spirit will inspire you to advance ized 1 
and increase the work that she has entrusted to you as a heritage, We Chure 
impart with particular affection to you, beloved daughters, to all those Mo 
persons and works under your direction, to your benefactors and to those inutiv 
who aid and assist you in all the good that you are accomplishing in the missio 
world, Our paternal Apostolic Benediction. scaffol 
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Economic Realism as 

Let us make no mistake about it. Until there is much more feared 
acknowledgment than now obtains that the entire business of restau 
wages, prices and profits are subject te the moral law, and until conge: 
there is wider acceptance than now exists of personal respon- Mulb 
sibility by the individual employer, individual worker and each Th 

of us as individuals, we must resign ourselves to even greater becam 

labor exploitation, price gouging, union busting and union faith 
racketeering than now prevail.—Bishop Francis J. Haas to the thirty 

57th annual convention of the Michigan State Federation of acles 


Labor, Grand Rapids, Mich., July 25, 1946. 











Mother Cabrini 


LILLIAN GERARD 


Reprinted from Tue New York TIMEs MAcAZINe* 


N a tiny chapel on Manhattan’s 

highest hill, overlooking the Hud- 
son, the enshrined remains of Mother 
Francesca Cabrini lie in state. Here 
thousands of pilgrims come yearly 
from every State in the Union, from 
Edinburgh, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai 
and other distant parts, to pray be- 
fore the white marble altar, to pay 
homage to a woman who gained the 
admiration of all faiths by her work 
for humanity and who will be canon- 
ized today by the Roman Catholic 
Church as the first American saint. 

Mother Cabrini was a frail, dim- 
inutive, Italian-born nun who, in her 
@ missionary zeal, clambered over the 
scaffolding of six-story buildings, de- 
sended into Colorado’s mine pits, 
crossed the Andes on mule back and 
the Gulf of Yucatan by barge, en- 
dured the heat of the tropics and ven- 
tured into places where the police 
feared to go—the cheapest London 
restaurants, the Paris slums and the 
congested tenements of New York’s 
Mulberry Bend. 

The sanctity of Mother Cabrini 
became evident to members of her 
faith only after her death less than 
thirty years ago, when numerous mir- 
acles attributed to her divine inter- 


cession were reported from all parts 
of the world. Largely on the strength 
of these reports, a movement for her 
canonization was started, although, 
according to church decree, sainthood 
proceedings may not be instituted un- 
til fifty years after a candidate’s pass- 
ing. For Mother Cabrini the Vatican 
waived this requirement “in view of 
the need for strong spiritual currents” 
in the world today. In 1937 she was 
declared venerable, the following 
year beatified and accredited by the 
church with two miracles, winnowed 
out of thousands of cases, reported 
by beneficiaries of her intercession. 
Not long after her death occurred 
the first miracle accepted by the 
church. Living proof of that miracle, 
according to church authorities, is 
Peter Smith of New York, an ex- 
sergeant who served on Okinawa. In 
1921 in the Columbus Hospital in 
Chicago, where Smith was born, a 
nurse accidentally bathed his eyes 
with a 50 per cent nitrate of silver 
solution instead of the customary 1 
per cent solution. The child became 
blind and, as a result of inhaling the 
acid, contracted pneumonia. The 
doctors gave him up, but the hospital 
superior pinned a relic of Mother 
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Cabrini to his gown and with the 
other sisters prayed the entire night. 
An improvement was noted the next 
morning and, within seventy-two 
hours, Dr. Michael F. Horan and two 
of his colleagues later testified at an 
ecclesiastical hearing, Peter Smith 
was a normal child. 

A second accepted miracle involves 
Sister Delphina Grazioli. After four 
operations for gastric cancer she was 
pronounced incurable. Extreme unc- 
tion was administered to the nun; 
then, the church authorities say, 
Mother Cabrini appeared there in a 
vision and instructed her to eat a 
hearty meal. Following this repast, 
Sister Delphina testified eight years 
later, her strength gradually returned 
and she never again suffered from 
her chronic ailment. 

These miracles were accepted by 
church authorities only after inves- 
tigation conducted -by the Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites in Rome. Wit- 
nesses from the far corners of the 
earth were brought before this ec- 
clesiastical body and cross-examined. 
The testimony of blood relatives and 
relations by marriage, of followers 
and unbelievers alike, was recorded, 
translated into three languages and 
published in many volumes. The in- 
vestigation lasted more than ten 
years. Neither time nor expense was 
spared. At least $1,000,000, it is es- 
timated, was spent by the petitioners 
of Mother Cabrini in their campaign 
for her recognition. 
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Now Saint Francesca will join her 
namesakes, Francis Xavier, Francis 
de Sales and Francis of Assisi. Thou- 
sands of candles will burn in Rome 
as her canonization is celebrated in St. 
Peter’s with a high pontifical mass, 
attended by Cardinals and prelates, 
statesmen and governmental officials, 
the nuns of her order wearing the 
habit she designed, and church dig- 
nitaries with their retinues from 
many lands. Thus a solemn gather. 
ing of the faithful will pay tribute to 
a naturalized American citizen, who 
told her Bishop in Italy when he 
first advised her to go to America, 
“New York is too small a place for 
me.” Surely, he answered, “the 
whole of the United States is not too 
small.” To which, this indomitable 
woman, the last to consider herself 
a saint, replied, “The world is too 
small.” 


Humitity AND SIMPLICITY 

In her lifetime Mother Cabrini 
was so unpretentious in her own re 
ligious practice that she never carried 
a prayer book on her travels and had 
no special confessor. As a novice she 
slept on boards, but soon abandoned 
such physical hardship, holding that 
it was “diligence in small things that 
led to the road of holiness.” Indeed 
any display of pious affectation am 


noyed her. 
From her sisters Mother Cabrini 
expected “robust, vigorous and 


strong” spirituality, but she required 
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MOTHER 


only sincere, devotional observance. 
Mostly she asked for “humility, sim- 
plicity and obedience” at all times. 
She personally adhered constantly to 
a “simple prudence and prudent sim- 
plicity.’ Walking along the street 
of a city she had never visited before, 
she said to the nun accompanying her, 
‘If a stranger should stop us, don’t 
address me as Mother, just call me 
Sister.” 

This humility she manifested in 
many other ways. “I wouldn’t want 
any of my daughters to undertake any 
duty that I would refuse,” she was 
heard to remark on another occasion. 
As Mother General she could have 
been excused from menial chores, but 
she always shared the household re- 
sponsibilities. 

Once the Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro found her with a broom and 
duster in her hand. Pretending not 
to recognize her, he asked to see the 
mother superior. She bowed, pointed 
to the parlor and soon reappeared 
without broom and apron in all the 
dignity of the Most Reverend 
Mother. 

Obtaining postulants of every na- 
tionality, Mother Cabrini recruited 
an army of 4,000 women, and in 
sixty-seven years established  sixty- 
seven institutions — including day 
schools, colleges, academies, orphan- 
ages, dispensaries, hospitals, training 
schools for nurses, nurseries and rest 
homes. 


The “Little Mother” who frendud 
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the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus had a knack of getting 
things done, a keen business sense 
and amazing self-confidence. In her 
late thirties she left the plains of her 
native Lombardy behind her. She 
was able to direct and conceive so 
many varied enterprises because, Pope 
Leo XIII was moved to comment, 
she possessed “real sanctity” and “a 
great mind.” She revealed a clear 
intellect that caused her to act with 
alacrity at all times. Perhaps it was 
this characteristic that made her ap- 
pear headstrong, aggressive, shrewd 
and even daring. 

She never once doubted the 
come of any of her ventures. 
for all her astuteness, she had 
another side. Frugal as she was 
with the funds of her order, she was 
generous with her sympathy. “You 
could always tell her everything,” 
one Missionary Sister recently re- 
called. “Even if you didn’t confide 
in her she seemed to sense your prob- 
lems. She took a personal interest in 
everyone.” Her gentleness, it seems, 
matched her charm, which few, in- 
deed, could resist. Her lawyer, a 
firm Congregationalist, is reported in 
deference to her to have worn a 
Catholic medal most of his life. 

From small beginnings in New 
York’s lower East Side Mother Ca- 
brini’s work reached throughout the 
Americas. It was the last day of 
March, 1889, when she arrived here 
with a band of five sisters. The first 


out- 
But 
still 
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night in America she spent in a mouse- 
infested, vermin-ridden back room on 
the brink of Chinatown. Expecting 
to find a convent ready to house her 
small order, she called the following 
day on New York’s Archbishop 
Michael Corrigan. Candidly he told 
her, ‘““My advice to you and your sis- 
ters is to take the next boat back to 
Italy.” 

Instead, in a lower-Manhattan 
basement, she opened an embroidery 
school to teach adolescent girls a 
trade. In a couple of empty stores, 
hot in summer and heatless in winter, 
she established a day nursery to keep 
400 slum children off the street. With 
$250, enough to pay one month’s rent 
and buy ten beds, she launched a hos: 
pital in two adjacent buildings on 
Twelfth Street. 

Mother Cabrini named the hospi- 
tal Columbus after the “first Italian 
immigrant” to inspire the support of 
his proud countrymen and of loyal 
Americans as well, and the nuns be- 
came known as the Sisters of Colum- 
bus. It was her first major under- 
taking; today there are seven Colum- 
bus Hospitals, three in Chicago alone. 

Francesca Cabrini was the last of 
thirteen children, born of conserva- 
tive, middle-class farm stock in Saint 
Angelo near the town of Lodi in 
northern Italy. Legend has it that 
a flock of white doves, seldom seen 
in those parts, wheeled over Farmer 
Agostino Cabrini’s granary on that 
summer’s day in 1850 when a blond 
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daughter arrived two months earlier 
than expected. : 

Francesca’s golden curls attracted 
so much attention that Rosa, her old- 
est sister, who raised her, would douse 
the little girl’s head in oil regularly, 
Under Rosa’s strict eye, Cecchina, as 
Francesca was called, became passion-F 
ately devout. Her dolls she fancied 
were nuns and she herself decided to 
become one, taking her vows of chas- 
tity at 14, repeating them again be- 
fore she was 20. 


INFLUENCE OF Leo XIII 

By this time two orders had re. 
jected her because of her frail health. 
But Francesca never lost sight of her 
goal in the years when she taught 
catechism to the village children, un- 
dertook social work among their fam- 
ilies and then served as a_ school 
teacher in Vidardo. Eventually she 
became directress of an orphanage in 
Codogno, and in the handling of the 
orphanage affairs her executive ability 
was recognized. One day the Bishop 
of Lodi sent for her. “You are to 
become a missionary,” he said, “but 
as I know of no missionary order for 
women you are to found one.” 

It was “to the West, not the East” 
of whch she had dreamed, that Pope 
Leo XIII commanded her to go 
when she had confided in him her 
wish to serve in China. In America 
she found plenty of missionary work 
to be done and not only in New York 
and Chicago. In the dense forests 
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{the Northwest she opened a church 
» a lean-to and sent her sisters in 
irs to fetch the laborers from scat- 
feed lumber camps. To Rocky 
fountain miners she carried spiritual 
idance between blows of the pick. 
n New Orleans, renting three rooms 
a tenement occupied by Negro fam- 
its, she started a school, chapel and 
gial center. There her sisters, who 
orked their way south, begging fare 
n cities en route, helped to combat 
vellow-fever epidemic. 
Once she gained the confidence of 
community, Mother Cabrini left 


nother locality. —The sudden appear- 
ce of this black-clad, blue-eyed fig- 
re often dismayed bankers and bi- 
. Blops, politicians and philanthropists. 


he seemed to them a hopeless en- 
husiast but proved to be the most 
ractical of women. Her real estate 
nvestments alone now run into mil- 
ions, and largely because she had an 
nanny instinct for knowing in what 
ection a city would eventually 
pread. 

Essentially she was a_ bargain 
hunter, and instead of relying on 
ents or resorting to maps, she per- 
nally got acquainted with every sec- 
ion of a new community. With her 
unch under her arm, she would some- 
imes board a trolley car at 6 o'clock 
nthe morning and ride all day from 
ne end of the line to the other. More 
ten, though, she prowled through 
range cities on foot, exploring out- 
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lying regions to find some dilapidated 
home, abandoned mansion or run- 
down hotel that she could transform 
as she saw fit. 

Those who tried to take advantage 
of the “Little Mother” were seldom 
successful. While dickering for the 
purchase of the North Shore Hotel 
in Chicago, she suspected the opera- 
tors of unfair dealings. And, the 
story goes, at 5 o’clock one morning 
the policemen on the beat saw a 
strange sight. 

Two nuns were outside the empty 
hotel, every now and then bending 
double, holding some string to the 
ground, then making a chalk mark 
on the sidewalk. This performance 
was repeated again and again, and the 
policeman, pious Irishman though he 
was, finally signaled for the sergeant 
around the corner. The two con- 
cluded that the sisters were merely 
measuring the property, as indeed 
they were. For Mother Cabrini 
feared that the hotel owners were re- 
ducing the value of the property by 
cutting off a corner strip, twenty-five 
feet wide. When the documents of 
sale were ready, she demanded the 
whole length of the block, and got it. 

Even when she was past 60 she 
was still extremely active, whitewash-~ 
ing the outer walls of the Dobbs Ferry 
orphanage, buying a farm outside 
Chicago to supply her hospitals there, 
and selecting the cows herself. 

“The way to get well,” she used 
to say, “is to work.” But her health 
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was rapidly failing and she now gave 
thought to retiring. Unknown to the 
Mother General, the sisters of her 
order in the Americas and Europe 
conducted a plebiscite and agreed 
unanimously not to accept a successor 
as long as Mother Cabrini was alive. 
She had no choice but to remain their 
Superior. 

In her last years her body was often 
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racked by fever and pain. During 1 
stay in Brazil she had contracted ma- 
laria after nursing three of her sis. 
ters through smallpox. Her illness 
recurred frequently with increasing 
intensity. Finally, in 1917, she suf- 
fered a malarial attack while wrap. 
ping presents for 500 children in the 
Chicago hospital she had founded. 
She died a few days before Christmas, 


Controversy 


Curiously enough, since the invention of the printing press 
its use as an agency of controversy and of battle has never 


been lost sight of, 


Born in an age of bitter struggles, it con- 
stantly betrays the troubled circumstances of its origin. 


Even 


the Catholic Press, as we now know it, has not always been free 
from the temptation to deal the devastating blow. There is 
a momentary thrill in giving vice its name; in calling a spade 
aspade. There is a very worldly satisfaction in finding the deft 


phrase that, puts an adversary to flight. 
to “score” some person or “flay” some idea. 


Our papers love 
We are great 


“prosecuting attorneys.”"—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D., to the 35th Convention of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., May 23-25, 1946. 


K 


World Needs the Bible 


If there is anything in this which can sustain a wise man 
and induce him to maintain his serenity amidst the tribulations 
and adversities of the world, I think it is, in the first place, the 
meditation and knowledge of the Scriptures.—St. Jerome. 
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Husbands and Wives 


KATHERINE BuRTON Bi. 23 


Reprinted from THE MariANIstT* 


N all the trivia of the present day 

there is probably nothing quite 
like the various “polls” that clutter 
up the American way of life. They 
cover nearly everything. Do you fa- 
yor soap opera? What kind of cleaner 
do you use on your sink? Do you 
use a washing machine with a wringer 
attachment or not? Should you give 
your children an allowance? They 
go on and on. Some come by mail; 
some come right to your doorstep. 
Some are blindfold tests and I sin- 
cerely hope no one ever offers me one 
of these. I am willing to let a train 
robber put a red handkerchief over 
part of his face if he feels that he will 
be a success in life by doing that, or 
let justice have one over her eyes if 
that symbol carries meaning, but for 
the rest of us handkerchiefs are, as 
the old phrase has it, “for show or 
blow,” and not for putting over the 
tyes of a housewife so that she can 
guess whether Whofizz’s soup is bet- 
ter or worse than Whofuzz’s. 

The conversation in such ads is 
wonderful, too. Three women get 
together in a picture and ballooning 
out of their mouths are phrases that 
tell all about the product being ad- 
vertised, in long sentences wherein all 


ingredients are mentioned together 
with the results, when all most of 
us do is get a few boxes of a well- 
known cleaner and get to work with 
it, not being too particular to make 
a speech beforehand stating that the 
ingredients are talc, ammonia, sand 
and borax. 

The polls that fascinate me most 
are not those dealing with the state 
of powders, desserts, or cigarettes, or 
even those that settle firmly and ef- 
fectively the state of the nation with 
their calm sure percentages. ‘The 
ones I love most are the, so to speak, 
emotional ones, those that deal with 
the relations of men and women—and 
usually with husbands and wives. 

Lately even the Gallup poll, per- 
haps hard up for new opinions, and 
having exhausted world affairs, has 
taken to this kind. Among the most 
recent have been two regarding the 
chief faults husbands find in their 
wives and vice versa. It is interesting 
to note that neither list mentions the 
difficulties of politics or religion. It 
would be interesting to speculate on 
this. Are they in agreement on these 
subjects? Or are they unimportant 
subjects between husband and wife? 
You see how easy it is to get started 
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in the polling business. Here I am 
all but beginning one myself. At all 
events, it is interesting that no wife 
mentioned as a fault her husband’s 
not going to church and no man said 
it about his wife. Does that mean 
unanimity—or indifference? 


Money AND NAGGING 

The wives list their trouble as 
money in the main, and men say nag- 
ging is the worst in women. And per- 
haps they both are objecting to the 
same thing. I sometimes think the 
most difficult thing in the world is for 
a man to understand what it costs to 
run a house. It is a very different 
thing when you pay out the money 
yourself, dollar by dollar, for food 
and clothes and the small items of 
every day, and as a rule a man yields 
all this in a lump sum to his wife. 
And it looks like a lot of money when 
in one sum. The wife, who breaks 
it up into the necessities, can tell 
where it goes. But there is a certain 
impatience with having to tell about 
items, as well as a certain impatience 
in hearing what is needed and why. 
No one wants to tell it and no one 
wants to listen, but each wants to be 
the justified complainer. 

In the poll given by the men one 
fault listed against women was that 
very thing: “It’s gimme, gimme, all 
the time,” wrote one husband. The 
trouble is that women have to use 
the gimme tactics so often, for rub- 
bers for Tommy and a new dress for 
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Mary and a chair for the living room, 
and maybe a hat for herself. A man 
buys for himself, so he can’t possibly 
get left out. But I know plenty of 
women who have enough for Tommy 
and for Mary but when the purse 
reaches their wants it is empty. 
Another fault the men list is nag- 
ging—that poor old overworked 
word. To use this as a fault makes 
me slightly weary. Nagging about 
what? To keep a man looking his 
best—to insist he do his share about 
the children—to fix the door that 
squeaks and the step that is broken— 
to keep his ambition high? All these 
are no doubt nagging of a sort. I 
have a feeling that about three-quar- 
ters of what men term nagging is of 
this sort and that perhaps the other 
fourth is really unreasonable nagging. 
When I read this poll and saw 
listed the worst faults of women, ac- 
cording to complaints of men, I won- 
dered something else. Among the 
faults are extravagance, night club- 
bing, drinking, gossiping, selfishness, 
outside interests, and other men. And 
I wondered how many of those who 
seem so bitter about each other’s— 
I hardly dare say—better halves had 
children in their families. The list 
sounds like one where the women 
have empty lives and futile ones, be- 
cause they have nothing to consider 
but themselves. If you have, as many 
people have, a fairly small income 
and three or four children to bring 
up on it, then you can’t, if you love 
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1946 HUSBANDS 
the children, be very selfish, and you 
can’t do much night clubbing. For in 
almost all cases parents want to do 
things for their children and they will 
make sacrifices for them which they 
would never make for each other. 

I am at last, after various excur- 
sions, reaching the point I want to 
make. That is, that such polls do not 
draw the average but a small and not 
at all average group. And even among 
average groups a field worker for the 
polls might strike a morning for his 
questions when there had been hot 
arguments of some sort between even 
a devoted husband and wife, and the 
opinion given would have been very 
different the next day, after two peo- 
ple had cooled down and discussed 
the matter. 

When polls are taken—if they 
must be—surely there should be back- 
grounds and the chief backgrounds 
should be children. You can be as 
selfish as all get out if there are only 
two grown people to consider. If a 
woman wants more money, she can 
get out and earn it—if she wants 
more than her husband can give her; 
if a woman has one child in kinder- 
garten, another just beginning to 
walk and a third still an infant, it 
would be hard for her to get out to 
work outside the home. And then 
there is too the matter of affection 
which never seems to enter into these 
polls. There are just cold, harsh 
statements in them, and all the im- 
ponderables which are, by a paradox, 
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the heaviest things of all, are not men- 
tioned. 

I should start such a poll by ask- 
ing, ‘““Do you love your wife—or hus- 
band?” And next, “How many chil- 
dren have you?” Then if there is no 
love and there are no children, carry 
out your poll if you like, but do a 
separate one, for I am sure these 
would be very different. 

I want to give an example—and 
perhaps not a fair one either, of a hus- 
band and wife whose opinion of each 
other’s faults I should like to read 
listed. The Ladies Home Journal, 
which has for some time run one of 
the most interesting series ever de- 
vised by any magazine—‘How Amer- 
ica Lives’—this month writes of a 
couple, John and Kitty Quinn. They 
have been married since 1934 and 
they have nine children. A nicer pair 
than this pictured father and mother, 
a more charming bunch of children, 
one could never hope to see. Kitty 
Quinn is slim and attractive, despite 
all the children she has borne and the 
work she has done. She admits that 
as a girl she put every cent she made 
right on her back; also she admits 
that in the past year and a half she 
has spent thirteen dollars on herself. 
She and her husband are not poor— 
their income is three hundred dollars 
a month—but you and I and every- 
one know what food costs and cloth- 
ing costs are. Dresses advertised as 
costing a hundred dollars don’t trou- 
ble most of us, except to cause us to 
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wonder who buys them—but the fact 
that children’s pajamas and shoes and 
women’s house dresses have gone high 
in price—that is a very different mat- 
ter. And all honor to the Quinns 
who not only have a big family but 
themselves look trim and happy and 
who even manage to go occasionally 
to an inexpensive restaurant in the 
evening or to a movie, as a necessary 
relief from a family. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

We see too many pamphlets, espe- 
cially among the planned Parenthood 
series of interfering nonsense, about 
the poor with large families. We 
need pay little attention to the very 
wealthy who have a large family. But 
when the middle group has such a 
family and manages to look happy 
and as attractive as do this husband 
and wife and their smiling band— 
then I say give three cheers and read 
every word. And it also seems to me 
that the faces of Planned Parenthood- 
ers must be very red when this article 
explodes in their faces and damages 
some of their pet theories. They can 
say little to the rich with big families, 


Truth, the Mistress 
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for their premise is the size of a fam- 
ily should be entirely dependent on 
income. They have a field day with 
the poor of course. I have a letter 
this very week from a health nurse 
who came on a weeping young mother 
who was expecting another child and 
had been happy even if poor: but she 
had just been told that the several 
quarts of milk given by some relief 
group for her children would no 
longer be given unless she went to 
a birth control clinic soon after this 
expected child arrived. 

With families of medium means 
they allow so many children ‘to so 
much income, these wise planners for 
a nation’s future, and I am sure they 
would never let the Quinns have so 
many children as this. The Catholic 
Quinns apparently never consulted 
them. But I do wish I could see a 
poll whereon Kitty and John Quinn 
listed each other’s ten worst faults. 
Their opinions would be worth rec- 
ording, but of course such people are 
too busy, too happy with actual use- 
ful living to bother with such artif- 
cial, arbitrary things as answering 
foolish questions. 


4 


An editor or writer or speaker who is conscious of his lofty 
vocation and its responsibilities always is alive to the obligation 
he has to thousands or millions of people who may be strongly 
affected by his words, to give them the truth and nothing but 
the truth, as far as he has been able to ascertain it—Pope Pius 
XII to a group of American journalists, July 21, 1945. 
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The Building of a German Democracy 


Rev. Epmunp A. Watsu, §.J. 


AY I at the outset of these re- 

marks express the deep sense 
of gratification I feel in being invited 
to participate in the important confer- 
ence you are holding today. The 
work you are engaged upon is one 
which challenges the very depths of 
your manhood and your patriotism— 
the reconstruction of your native land 
and the re-birth of your political in- 
titutions to a new life of dignity, of 
honorable position and legitimate in- 
fluence on the continent of Europe. 
Every birth, like every death, is ac- 
companied by pain and convulsion. 
Man is born of another’s pain, and 
he dies in his own. ‘That is the law 
of our being. You have seen and 
experienced the death agony of one 
discredited social order in Germany 
and you should be prepared for the 
birth pangs which must accompany 
the advent of a new form of political 
life in the German family. 

The democratic form of state or- 
ganization towards which mankind 
has always aspired is the easiest to 
praise and the easiest to justify since 
it promises the maximum of freedom 
and personal opportunity for the 
sreat masses of the people. But pre- 
isely because it admits such a large 
number of highly diversified mental- 
ities to the franchise and to the busi- 
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Address to a Convention of Re- 
turned Prisoners of War who had 
studied the American System of 
Government in the U.S.A. De- 
livered at Frankfort a/M, Ger- 
many, June 1, 1946. 











ness of government, by the same 
token it exposes the people to the in- 
fluence of evil men, of ignorant men 
and self-seeking men, while at the 
same time it demands good men, in- 
telligent men and, most of all, self- 
sacrificing men. ‘That is why the 
Greek philosopher Plato required 
that the rulers of his ideal Republic 
should consist of chosen spirits who 
would agree to be set apart in a sort 
of monastic community, the members 
of which were pledged to the com- 
mon service of the state without the 
temptations of personal profit, caste 
privilege or party gain. But we of 
this day and generation have a substi- 
tute which Plato did not find avail- 
able in his age:—popular education 
from an early age directed to an 
understanding of democracy and ap- 
preciation of civic duty. 

It is to that high mission, as I 
understand it, that this group is dedi- 
cated. The educational system of 
Germany prior to the war of 1914- 
1918 was one of the best in the ‘world 
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and was highly respected in the 
United States where its influence was 
first felt in the elementary grades 
begun in Massachusetts by Horace 
Mann. Later, the development of 
higher studies in our universities was 
revolutionized in many respects by 
American scholars who had done 
post-graduate work in Germany. I 
would not have you conclude that I 
agree with everything that transpired 
in the intellectual and moral evolu- 
tion of the models derived from Ger- 
many—far from it, as there was too 
much of the subjectivism of Kant, 
the arrogance of Fichte, the vague 
pantheism of Hegel and the insanity 
of Nietzsche. What I am emphasiz- 
ing is the important function of wide 
popular education and sound leader- 
ship in a Democracy. 


PREPARATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


You have been familiarized during 
your stay in the United States with 
the basic tenets of that education for 
living in a Democracy, and hence 
will understand why we have pre- 
served our essential liberties for over 
150 years during which violent revo- 
lutions have plunged many a country 
of Europe into disorder, suffering 
and chaos. On the scriptural test, 
“By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” there must be something deep- 
rooted in the American democracy 
which has preserved our liberties vir- 
tually intact, despite a sanguinary 
civil war, many periods of economic 
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depression and acute industrial strife 
such as at present is again testing the 
civic conscience of our people. 
The secret, I think, lies in this: 
Democracy, as Woodrow Wilson 
once put it, is a form of government 
best adapted for a nation in its ma- 
turity, in the noon-day of its historical 
evolution; it is not a growth which 
appears in the morning of political 
development. It grows high on the 
tree of experience and can only be 
reached by those who are willing to 
climb, to work, and above all, pre- 
pare the soil for the seeding. Those 
seeds were planted in the American 
mind during a century and a half of 
experiment in the field of self-govern- 
ment during the colonial period, a 
prolonged schooling in political edu- 
cation which dates back to 1619 when 
the first representative assembly was 
established in Virginia—the House of 
Burgesses. By 1639 Maryland had 
established its system of representa- 
tive government, as did New York in 
1682. What the Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1789 achieved was to embody 
the lessons thus learned in one or- 
ganic law applicable to all the States. 
But note one important fact: The 
thirteen colonies which nearly 
perished under the inadequate 
Articles of Confederation refused to 
accept the Union until a Bill of 
Rights was written into the new Cen- 
stitution in the form of the first ten 
amendments. That Bill of Rights 
has been the anchor of our Democ- 
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racy and the shield against dictators. 
It asserts the intrinsic dignity of hu- 
man personality. It embodies in 
juridical language what Jefferson had 
proclaimed rhetorically in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. That Bill 
of Rights puts the American Govern- 
ment behind the moral claims made 
in the revolutionary document 
drafted in 1776; that all men are 
endowed by God with inalienable 
rights which are not bestowed by 
grace of human governments but by 
natural law and cannot be taken 
away in arbitrary fashion by any 
man-made Congress, or Parliament 
or Reichstag; to protect and assure 
these rights, governments were insti- 
tuted by men, not vice versa; when- 
ever a government becomes  sub- 
versive of these natural rights it has 
lost the very reason of its existence 
and should be abolished. 

The entire history of constitutional 
law in the United States and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court bear 
witness to the enduring vitality of 
this philosophy of government. An- 
other important element which has 
contributed substantially to the con- 
cept of Democracy in America is the 
constitutional provision for introduc- 
ing changes and amendments into the 
organic law of the land in step with 
social developments and unforeseen 
economic conditions. Like tempered 
steel, the American Constitution can 
bend without breaking. This power 
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one times since 1789 by the deliberate 
will of the people in whom sov- 
ereignty ultimately resides; realizing 
that a constitution is not a detailed 
body of statutory laws but a charter 
of directive principles to guide a 
people through the evolving phases 
of modern civilization, we consider 
the electorate a sort of permanent 
Constitutional Convention which re- 
convenes as circumstances require. 

One final thought. It may be ob- 
jected that there is a contradiction 
between my claim that Democracy 
is a slow, laborious growtk and the 
belief that true democratic forms 
should be introduced as rapidly as 
possible in Germany. That is only 
an apparent difficulty, not a real ob- 
stacle. You have had many years of 
political experimentation in this 
country and the time has come for 
final application of the lessons learned 
since the age of Bismarck. And in the 
last twelve years you have passed 
through an experience in the abuse 
of power by a totalitarian govern- 
ment which is worth a hundred years 
of leisurely growth and academic re- 
search. Above all else stands the 
testimony of the frightful excesses 
consequent upon a false education 
which we have listened to at Nurem- 
berg. 

At the head of that chapter comes 
the appalling confession of Rudolf 
Hoess, the Commandant of Ausch- 
witz, in which he admitted that 
he had personally supervised the 
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slaughter of 2,500,000 human beings 
in that one concentration camp. Then 
came the confession of Frank, the 
former Nazi governor of Poland, 
protesting that this incredible crime 
should not be laid solely on the 
shoulders of the little men, like 
Hoess, but on the conscience of the 
leaders who organized such whole- 
sale extermination; and finally, on 
Friday, May 24, we listened to Bal- 
dur Von Schirach as he confessed his 
personal guilt in having educated the 
youth of Germany to follow blindly a 
leader who was “a murderer a mil- 
lion times over.” With a courage for 
which the American prosecutor pub- 
licly commended him, von Schirach 
asked the Tribunal not to hold Ger- 
man youth guilty. “They are in- 
nocent, this youth of Germany who 
now stand bewildered among the 
ruins of their Fatherland. . . . It was 
I who educated them. . . . They 
thought they were serving a leader 
who would make our people and our 
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youth great, free and happy... . I 
bear the responsibility; I gave the 
orders, and so I alone assume the 
guilt.” 

If, as Thucydides observed, his- 
tory is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples, you are now in a position to 
demonstrate the ability of the Ger- 
man people to serve civilization and 
mankind by patient, resolute and in- 
telligent advocacy of a stabilized and 
workable democracy adapted, not 
necessarily to every detail of the Am- 
erican system, but conformable to the 
racial qualities, the historic traditions, 
the psychology and the local circum- 
stances of the German people. Dem- 
ocracy cannot be imposed by fiat from 
above; it must grow from the roots 
of persuasion. Its adovcates, while 
frankly admitting its incidental weak- 
nesses, must defend its predominant 
virtues over and over again—and 
must live them in their daily lives. In 
that great task much of the leader- 
ship devolves on you. 


U. S. Policy on Germany 


The American people want to return the government of 
Germany to the German people. The American people want 
to help the German people to win their way back to an honor- 
able place among the free and peace-loving nations of the world. 
—Secretary of State James F. Byrnes at Stuttgart, Germany, 


September 6, 1946. 
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N THE lush days when Nelson 

Rockefeller was spreading cul- 
ture and dollars over the other Am- 
erican republics and glib phrases were 
being bandied about regarding the im- 
provement of human welfare all over 
the world, much emphasis was given, 
in the various government agencies 
in Washington concerned with rela- 
tions in this hemisphere, to social bet- 
terment. It was sometimes vaguely 
confused with uplift. It sounded fre- 
quently like a sort of gigantic enter- 
prise to promote social work and 
slum inspection all over this western 
world. 

Some of it smacked of a type of 
paternal desire to get people to eat 
more and better. Former Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace was profoundly con- 
cerned with this aspect of the thing. 
He often talked about reaching the 
masses; getting down to the people, 
attaining that curious thing called 
the grass roots. "There was a sub- 
lime faith that somehow, in some 
manner, we could bring an impact to 
bear on the million’s of the lowly of 
Latin America and shoot straight 
over the heads of governments, cliques 
and the more privileged in so doing. 

The idea, quite obviously, is not 
abad one. Anyone who knows any- 
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thing about Latin America knows 
perfectly well that people eat much 
too little and usually the wrong 
things. Any traveler who gets out- 
side the Copacabana Palace in Rio de 
Janeiro, the Nacional in Havana, or 
the Reforma in Mexico City, is per- 
fectly aware that ninety per cent of 
the citizens of those countries do not 
indulge in lobster Newburg or play 
roulette under sophisticated con- 
ditions. There is immense hunger 
and need abroad in every country 
from Mexico to Chile. And if in- 
ternational relations are going to be- 
come something beyond the stiff, for- 
mal and protocolaire exchanges be- 
tween diplomats and government offi- 
cials, then these masses are important. 

The problem was always how to 
get to them. It is far easier to prattle 
about it than to doit. There are sev- 
eral difficulties in the way. If you 
want to tell the Bolivian Indians that 
they are miserable and that you 
are interested in their improvement, 
what instruments of communications 
are available? In the old days of the 
apogee of the Good Neighbor policy, 
some enthusiasts felt that the radio 
would do the job. The difficulty was 
that no Bolivian peasants had radio 
sets. The printed page was quite use- 
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less since those who were to be bene- 
fitted could not read or write. 
Pamphlets, study club techniques and 
all the apparatus of group improve- 
ment so dear to the hearts of the 
American people simply would not 
work out. 


Wuy it Is Our Business 

Then there was the little problem 
of how far the United States govern- 
ment could go in improving social 
conditions in a given country without 
working exclusively through the local 
government. It is hardly cricket for 
one government to address itself to 
the people of another state as though 
the national government of that people 
was not even there. Moreover, in 
many cases the local government 
might be far from keen for such med- 
dling and might conceive that the 
status of its own people was its own 
business. Here was a definite obstruc- 
tion in the way of doing good. 

The whole business had its purely 
economic implications. It is perhaps 
useless to talk to our so-called hard- 
headed business men about improving 
social standards of remote people in 
Tierra del Fuego, Imbabura or 
Matto Grosso. Put it on another 
basis, however, and you may have 
something; namely, that the better 
the living standards of a people the 
greater their capacity to buy becomes 
and the greater their wants, which in 
turn lead to demand. Ultimately, if 
the inhabitant of Amazonas finds that 
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certain articles are desirable, they may 
become necessary and he can satisfy 
this want only through the acquisition 
of the article of American manufac- 
ture. 

All of this reflects the very funda- 
mental fact that the tragedy of Latin 
America is the under-consumption of 
its people. First of all, there are not 
very many people there to begin with, 
and secondly, too many of those who 
are there are for all practical pur- 
poses marginal citizens who con- 
tribute little to local production and 
almost nothing to either local or in- 
ternational consumption. Trade does 
not flourish, plainly, on a subsistence 
basis. Hence the whole matter be- 
comes a very real concern for the 
United States, quite aside from any 
humanitarian element involved. _ 

Now if it is true that purely gov- 
ernment action, in a business as 
complicated and as fraught with un- 
certainties as social improvement, is 
dangerous, for the reasons set forth, 
is there anything that can be done as 
a part of international relations to 
contribute to the solution of the fore- 
most problem in our hemisphere—the 
increase of human wellbeing? I sub- 
mit that most of it will have to be 
done, if it is done at all, through non- 
government channels and that one of 
the most effective in its promise is 
that which can be carried on under 
Catholic auspices. 

I am not one of those who believe 
we are ever going to get anywhere 
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in an inter-American policy that is 
based on vague mouthings about 
solidarity and common _ understand- 
ing. We can talk from now until 
the end of time about the spiritual 
bonds that unite the Catholics of this 
hemisphere and how grand it is to 
contemplate one hundred and thirty 
million stalwarts of the Faith in Latin 
America joined with twenty-five mil- 
lion in this country to form a mighty 
phalanx for the defense of the Faith. 
- JA lot could be said on this subject, 
d Tbut this is neither the time nor the 
- } place. 
es | If we assume the common Catholic 
background, for the sake of argument, 
what do we have? We can, of course, 
he |devote our energies to mutual praise, 
ny {to congratulating ourselves on our 
_ foulture and to pious hopes that all 
v- Iwill be rosy in the future. We can 
as Imeet occasionally and belabor culture 
in- fin the name of international good 
is fwill. I have no quarrel, certainly, 
th, Jwith culture nor with the cultural 
-aS fapproach to international relations. 
to {Exchange in this field is good and it 
yre- fis necessary. It is largely the work 
the fpf the elite, of the upper crust, of the 
ub- privileged minority. No effort well 
) be Brent in this direction can fail to pay 
10n- ff in dividends in the long run. But 
e offtis slow and it depends on all kinds 
e isppf strange and curious human quirks. 
nderfind we always reach a point when 
re ask ourselves whether these inter- 
lieveftional relations can be actually 
her¢ Bind actively productive of some posi- 
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tive benefit to the mass of people as 
such. 

I do not wish to commit the error 
of stressing the natural exclusively, 
or of contending that if we merely 
help to improve living conditions, 
everything else is of secondary im- 
portance. Not at all. Attention to 
social action in inter-American rela- 
tions is in itself a step in the direction 
of the supernatural. This is a thing 
that is all too often overlooked. 
Misery and poverty do not go hand 
in hand with an exquisite, refined 
culture, or a profoundly spiritual 
existence. The removal of one is, 
almost an indispensable preliminary- 
to the attainment of the other. And" 
in Latin America this is the crying; 
appalling need today. Social condi- 
tions are bad beyond all description: 
in country after country. The-ques- 
tion is: can there be developed any 
kind of activity in which the United 
States participates that will help to 
solve that situation and in turn pre- 
pare the ground for a more prosperous 
and flourishing Catholic faith? I be- 
lieve the answer to the thing lies in 
the promotion of a high degree of col- 
laboration in the social -action field.’ 

The relation of social action to 
the sacramental life is direct. I can 
quote from a refreshing and vigor- 
ous statement along this line that is 
taken from a little’ mimeographed ~ 
publication called Jamaica Coepera- 
tor, put out periodically by one of the 
most energetic Jesuit missionaries it 
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has ever been by privilege to know, 
Father John Peter Sullivan, whose 
bailiwick is Jamaica in the British 
West Indies. Father Sullivan de- 
votes his time and efforts to the or- 
ganization of cooperatives. He has 
built up with the aid of a number 
of Jamaican laymen an astonishing 
system of Credit Unions and is be- 
ginning to move over into the fields 
of consumer and marketing coopera- 
tives. This is what he has to say in 
a recent issue: 

“Furthermore, if the missionary has 
a nose for the realistic and the statis- 
tical he looks up the latest island 
census. He looks at the wage earners. 
He takes a sample week of work. He 
finds 31.4% of the wage earners, not 
working that week. Why? No 
work. That leaves 68.6% working 
that week. But what do they make? 
28.2% earn from a dollar to two dol- 
lars; while 25.7% bring in from two 
to four dollars that sampled week. 
He adds up. Result: 77.8% of all 
wage earners earn from about a nickel 
to four dollars a week. Almost in- 
credible. How do they live? 

“Tn other words, summing up these 
ponderables and other imponderabilia 
I omit for lack of space, the young 
missionary is face to face with an ap- 
palling situation. He soon learns 
from sobering experience that while 
his job is to assist people to get to 
heaven, he has to get them through 
earth first. Summarily, he must 
somehow reinforce the sacramental 
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with the economic. That means for 
us here in Jamaica the ‘co-op’ apos- 
tolate.” 


CatTHOLic COLLABORATION 


Here we have, I believe, the key 
to the whole future of Catholic col- 
laboration in the western hemisphere. 
The fact that the sacramental and 
the economic bear a direct relation 
one to the other, the fact that econ- 
omic depression and impoverishment 
are the great impediments to Catholic 
living everywhere are facts that we 
simply have to face and face squarely. 
The case of Jamaica is one of the 
most exhilarating in this hemisphere. 
With its 70,000 Catholics—only five 
per cent of the whole population of 
the isLand—the cooperative movement 
has made great strides and is demon- 
strating that Catholic social doctrine 
is not merely something that lies hid- 
den in an Encyclical but is a living, 
realizable thing. It works and it 
produces results. 

Latin America has always labored 
under the false conception that if the 
government does not do a thing it 
cannot be done. This sense of almost 
complete dependence on the state as 
the source of all benefits and blessings 
reaches most of the social and eco- 
nomic fields. It overshadows almost 
every undertaking and leads to a sort 
of apathy that consists in agitating 
for reform but doing nothing about 
it until such a time as the state shall 
get around to doing it. This is 4 
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mental attitude that must be broken. 
The cooperative movement in certain 
of the colonies, such as Jamaica and 
Trinidad, demonstrates what can be 
done under Catholic inspiration and 
entirely outside the field of govern- 
ment initiative and supervision. A 
source of great redemption in the in- 
dependent countries would be to put 
over the idea that men and women, 
guided by sound ideas, can move to- 
ward the solution of their own social 
and economic difficulties regardless of 
the government, assuming, of course, 
that the government does not posi- 
tively forbid the activity. 

We in the United States have 
moved along a considerable distance 
in the social action field. We have 
accomplished some important things 
in labor and Latin America could 
profit from them. In most of the 
Latin American countries, the labor 
movement, incipient or developed, 
presents a situation not unlike that 
of the United States. This means 
that the opportunity for the infiltra- 
tion of Catholic ideas is there. It 
would be absurd in almost all of the 
republics to think of strictly Catholic 
trade unions. This is unrealistic and 
undesirable—as much so as in the 
United States. Adapting a policy to 
these circumstances, the logical thing 
would be to do as has been done over 
the years in the United States—intro- 
duce gradually into organized labor, 
as it exists, those capable of thinking 
as Catholics socially and through 
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their influence avoid the errors that 
might creep in. 

But, in general, I am convinced 
that in the field of cooperatives lies 
the great opportunity for constructive 
action now. Latin America is woe- 
fully under-organized socially. Pri- 
vate initiative, as has been pointed 
out, is absent in too many cases. Cath- 
olic leadership can unquestionably 
work most effectively in a field where 
organizational activity is less com- 
plex and unwieldly, such as the 
cooperatives. Moreover, the imme- 
diate benefits are more evident and 
visible. 

At the Inter-American Catholic 
seminar on social action, held in 
Havana, Cuba, last January, one of 
the topics that aroused the keenest 
interest and most enthusiastic re- 
sponse was the formation and func- 
tioning of cooperatives. This gives 
Catholic social action something to 
do. The great problem in some of 
the countries, and I think of Cuba 
in particular, is how to get over the 
hump that separates the theory from 
the fact; that is, how to translate 
the Encyclicals into action and actu- 
ally show people that something can 
be made to work. One can go on 
endlessly stressing the doctrine but if 
it does not become reality, it loses 
much of its punch. The communist 
tactic in Latin America has been poli- 
tical. In Cuba, the Communist 
Party has presented itself as the or- 
ganization capable of getting some- 














thing in congress or from the govern- 
ment. Catholic social action has been 
restricted heretofore to the pious ex- 
pression of the hope that a society 
based on the Papal teachings might 
come to pass. It clearly will not 
come to pass if Catholics do not do 
something about it. 


Soctat AcTION 

Latin-American countries, with 
two or three exceptions, have not de- 
veloped social action to any high de- 
gree of effectiveness. It is here that 
international collaboration in this 
field becomes important. The Havana 
conference proved it over and over 
again. Each nation was doing some- 
thing. Most of them needed guid- 
ance from others in exactly how to do 
it. The experience of Jamaica in the 
formation of cooperatives is entirely 
transferrable to Haiti, Cuba or the 
Dominican Republic. ‘The methods 
of some other country give rise to the 
adaptation of those techniques to 
countries of similar background. 

One of the encouraging signs in 
this direction is the fact that the 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo, Mon- 
signor Ricardo Pittini, is preparing 
to issue invitations for a Caribbean 
regional social action conference next 
February, to be held in the oldest 
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see in the western hemisphere. Ciudad 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. 
The Caribbean is the least organized 
and least integrated region in Am- 
erica in spite of the fundamental simi- 
larity of its problems. Political dif- 
ferences have tended to isolate one 
island from the other. The proposed 
meeting will include the independent 
states as well as the major colonies, 
thus setting another precedent for 
bringing together republics and col- 
onies on the basis of common social 
and economic interests. It is antici- 
pated that out of this meeting an im- 
petus will be given to practical forms 
of Catholic social action that will 
make the Encyclicals live. 

I believe American Catholics and 
institutions interested in inter-Ameri- 
can collaboration — and there are 
many—might well take to heart the 
place and importance of social action. 
It comes to grips with basic things. 
It avoids the inevitable fuzziness and 
vagueness that usually distinguishes 
discussions about this field. It con- 
centrates attention on the things that 
we as Catholics can do that no one 
else can do and do well. There can 
be no doubt that in this sphere of 
activity lies one of the really promis- 
ing possibilities for Catholic work on 
an international scale. 
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Religion the Key to Conflict in Palestine 


JACQUES GUILLET 


Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Eowarp Correy, S.J. and 


OR nearly twenty years Palestine 

has been kept in a constant state 
of turmoil. From the agitation of 
1929 through the Arab revolt of 
1936 to the Jewish disturbance of 
today, the country has never once 
regained tranquillity. Three British 
investigating committees before the 
war, and now an Anglo-American 
fourth, make it evident that England, 
with all her rich experience in Orien- 
tal politics, has found the problem 
of a durable peace insoluble. The 
question of Palestine would seem to 
have reached a dead end. And few 
are the observers who realize that 
bitter religious conflict has brought 
it to this pass and left is there. 


I 
BATTLEFIELD: THE Hoty LAND 





Of the Temple of Jerusalem, set 
on fire by Titus in the year 70 of our 
era, and razed to the ground by 
Hadrian in 135, there remains to- 
day, as Our Lord had foretold, no 
stone upon a stone. Of the Enclosure 
only four or five foundation-pieces 
are to be found, extending 150 feet 
towards the southwest corner: gigan- 
tic blocks four and a half feet high, 
and twenty-one feet long in places, 


*4 Montee de Fourviere, 
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reprinted from EN TERRE D’IsLaM* 


these few bits of underpinning give 
us some idea of what a splendid 
monument Herod must have built. 
For the Jews, these stones are all that 
survives of their national past. But 
Israel’s hope dies not. Every day, 
especially on the Sabbath, devout 
Jews from Jerusalem, some hundreds 
of them, pay their visit to the Weep- 
ing Wall. Beating their foreheads 
against the dusty rock, and swinging 
rhythmically from left to right, they 
take up once more the monotonous 
chant of the Psalms, of the prophetic 
texts which foretell their ruin and 
their future glory. 

As you enter the alleyway that 
leads to the Wall, you are likely to 
meet some Arab youngsters with a 
sneer or a smile on their faces, a 
curious tourist or two, and a British 
policeman, blank-faced and indiffer- 
ent in his sentinel-box, armed with 
pistol and telephone, ready to alert 
his colleagues on the next beat. For 
this sorry gathering of a few ragged 
Jews, these rites which no longer 
even attempt to register the note of 
sorrow, this show put on, one could 
imagine, for bored tourists by a 
travellers’ agency, this Wailing Wall 
is the deadly terror of the Moslems. 
1946 
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Within the Enclosure, in fact on 
the very site of the Jewish sanctuary, 
Islam has taken over. It began by 
borrowing a goodly number of tradi- 
tions from the Jewish Scriptures, 
more or less deformed. It then pro- 
ceeded to dispossess the people of Israel 
of their Holy Places. Proclaiming 
itself the real heir of Abraham and 
Jacob, it reared its houses of worship 
on the very spot where the Bible tells 
us they used to walk with us. Islam 
it is today which guards the tombs 
of the Patriarchs. In Jewish times 
a sign placed over the gate to the 
Court reserved for Israel forbade the 
Gentile entrance to the Holy Place, 
under penalty of death. No Jew 
who tried to enter the Enclosure of 
Haram-es-Sherif would live to tell 
of it. 


II 


Two Fairus iv Mortar Comsat 
Untmportant ROLE oF Economics 


So the Arabs and Jews are at war. 
What are its causes? They are pre- 
dominantly religious. There is, of 
course, some economic reason for the 
conflict. The Arabs cannot willingly 
look on and see themselves little by 
little driven out of their country. The 
Zionists believe, for their part, that 
no one has the right to forbid them 
to build a National Home, on land 
bought in the open market from will- 
ing proprietors who are often de- 
lighted with the business deal, on 
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land which their labor makes ten 
times more productive than it was 
before. 

The opposition on the Arab side, 
however, assumed immediately a re- 
ligious form. ‘The massacres of 1929 
were concentrated at Hebron, where 
the Moslems venerate the tombs of 
the Prophets. They started at the 
Wailing Wall. The power behind 
the Arab revolt since 1936 has been 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, head 
of the Moslem community, that is to 
say, a religious dignitary. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the 
people of Palestine readily yielded up 
to the Zionists the entire fertile sec- 
tion of the country: all the border 
plains, the coastal plain to the west, 
the plain of Galilee to the north. The 
battle began only when the Arabs 
had to fall back on the wasteland, on 
the barren hills of Judea and 
Samaria. It is within these austere 
regions that the Arab finds again his 
real fatherland, his pilgrimages, his 
holy places, his religion. At Jaffa 
and Haifa the people observe almost 
without emotion the daily influx of 
Jewish immigrants and the develop- 
ment of Zionist concessions. ‘The 
bait of higher wages has even lured 
them to accept employment in Jew- 
ish enterprises. And yet, at Hebron, 
at Naplous, at Jerusalem, fanatic 
mobs are shrieking their determina- 
tion to resist. 

Resist what? Is it race-hatred 
that inspires the movement? Doubt- 
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less it is, to some extent. But Jewish 
groups have lived in Palestine for 
ages. "They were eyed askance, of 
course, by the people who surrounded 
them. They got along, nonetheless, 
and it was surely not their power that 
protected them. These groups were 
made up largely of pious Jews, drawn 
to Palestine by the sacred memories 
this land enshrined for them. They 
managed to live in great part on the 
alms collected for them within the 
rich communities of Europe and Am- 
erica. ‘These are the Jews who come 
to shed their tears at the Wailing 
Wall over the remains of their 
Temple. And the Moslems, even 
when they scoffed, were tolerant as a 
general rule. An “incident” was not 
likely to lead to war. Today by con- 
trast, war is openly declared. 

The truth is that these devout, old- 
fashioned Jews, assimilated by the 
Arabs, so to speak, are completely 
submerged in the waves of Zionist 
immigration today. ‘Their style of 
living and the clothes they wore were 
Oriental. To mark them off from 
the Moslems there were only trifling 
details, such as the appearance of 
their women in public unveiled. In 
all important respects they were the 
Moslem’s fellow-countrymen. 

Both practiced very nearly the 
same religion. ‘The sentimental ties 
which drew the Jews back to the 
Holy Land from which they had been 
banished were of the same origin as 
the pull which brought the Moslem 
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pilgrims to the same places of wor: 
ship. The religious customs of the 
two faiths were often undistinguish- 
able. ‘Their creeds appeared identi- 
cal. There was the same stubborn, 
fierce attachment to belief in one 
God, to the adoration of a Deity be- 
come, in spite of their magnificent 
texts, all but unapproachable. They 
both remained scrupulously faithful 
to the Law revealed even to its punc- 
tuation, though the common loyalty 
to its letter had degenerated into end- 
less, arbitrary casuistry. One and the 
other were convinced that they repre- 
sented, among the nations of the 
world, the Chosen People. 

In Palestine these two religions, 
Islam in possession and Judaism 
exiled from its temples and territory, 
were fundamentally but two branches 
of the faith of Israel and the Bible. 
Shorn, by the denial of Christ, of the 
guarantee of its integrity and the 
source of its vital development, the 
old religion now became an anxious 
and desperate expectation of a revela- 
tion still to come, a searching for the 
presence of God, a sighing for a world 
of justice and love. 


Tue Reat Issue: Zion’s Way or Lire 


The Zionist immigrants from Ger- 
many, Rumania and the United 
States, bent on the establishment of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine, de- 
termined to break absolutely with this 
religious faith, They mean to keep 
the expectation of Israel, its messianic 
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message if you will, but only with 
the understanding that it be not de- 
graded by empty dreams and lamenta- 
tion. Israel’s mission is to establish 
the kingdom of justice on earth. The 
first step towards this achievement is 
the creation in Palestine of a Jewish 
homeland, where Israelites pro- 
scribed and persecuted all over the 
world may first establish justice for 
themselves. 

The plan is therefore to found a 
modern state, on the bold experi- 
mental lines of modern politics, eco- 
nomics, agriculture, psychology and 
pedagogy. All the energy and talent 
of the Jewish people is to be utilized 
in the building of a state which is 
really up-to-date. To realize with 
what sincerity this people has set 
about its task, it is enough to watch 
it at work. Farm colonies have been 
raised in the most unhealthy spots. 
Splendid schools with experienced 
teachers are operating even in the 
most isolated of these colonies. The 
steady, systematic exploitation of all 
the country’s agricultural resources 
has secured a balanced economy. 

This race of merchants is pro- 
ducing farmers. At the wheel of a 
tractor or pushing a plow, we may 
see scholars, grave gentlemen with 
glasses, professors, like as not, fifteen 
years ago at Heidelberg or Koenigs- 
berg. Surely it is in Palestine today, 
under the most trying and insecure 
conditions, on arid soil, in hostile cli- 
mate, that we are offered the most 
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striking proof of the efficiency of 
modern methods in the conquest ot 
the soil. Among these children of 
one of the world’s oldest races, one 
can feel the upsurge of an ardent 
desire to move ahead, a spirit con- 
scious of its power and eager to suc- 
ceed, the zeal of authentic pioneers, 


Tue Aras Riposte: One Faitu, 
One PEOPLE 

It is this ardent determination to 
build a new world that rouses more 
than anything else the hostility of the 
Moslem world to Zionism. ‘There is 
of course question of the clash of two 
nationalisms, but they are not on the 
same level. The old Jewish colonies 
were also nationalistic. Yet they did 
not bother the Arabs, partly because 
they were weak, but also because 
their nationalism was similar to that 
of the Arabs, a defensive mechanism 
born of attachment to their traditions. 
But the militant nationalism of the 
Zionists arouses more than a materia! 
defense reaction. If the Jews were 
to become the masters of Palestine 
tomorrow, the Arabs would be living 
more comfortable lives—in the per- 
suasion that they were losing their 
souls. 

High up on the bare hillside, the 
Arab fellah steers his wooden plow 
for an hour or two past the stones 
of his miserable acre of ground. 
Spread out before him on the plain 
below he sees the Jewish plantations: 
the fruit trees in perfect rows, fresh 
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green gardens generously supplied 
with water, abundant harvests. He 
is envious, of course; but envy is 
more than matched by contempt. Half 
consciously perhaps, he is thinking 
the thoughts of Sidia the Moorish 
chief, who said to Ernest Psichari 
at the radio-post of Port Etienne: 
“You Frenchmen have the kingdom 
of this world; we Moors have the 
kingdom of Heaven.” These Jews, 
with all their money and machines, 
have neither God nor Law. They 
say no prayers; their women go about 
hatless and bare-legged to the knees. 
Surer now than ever that he be- 
longs to the family of God’s elect, 
the Believer turns his back to pray, 
away from these pagan plains, away 
from the sea that has brought this 
cursed civilization, away from the 
West, the devil’s own. Across the 
lowlands of the Dead Sea his eye 
fixes upon the rigid line of the plateau, 
the horizon of the desert, cradle of 
his race, homeland of the Prophets, 
birthplace of the true faith. 


III 
ApPEAL TO Woritp JUDGMENT 


It is impossible to understand the 
conflict which places Jew and Arab 
in opposing camps unless we take into 
account this religious . atmosphere. 
Leave out of the picture the religious 
character of the Arabs’ case, and 
nothing remains but a crafty national- 
ism behind the mask of faith. Their 
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motives, it is true, are far from un- 
mixed. Apart from foreign political 
influence, there are the ambitions and 
designs of men who stand to profit 
by a change in government. Race- 
hatred, too, plays its important part 
in stirring the Arab world to action. 
That is why Europeans and Ameri- 
cans describe the movement naturally 
as nationalistic, with all the disdain 
to which the nationalism of people 
without a nation can give rise. Na- 
turally again we are shocked at the 
ingratitude of people we have pro- 
vided with dispensaries, roads, dams 
and schools. And we call it intoler- 
able, disgusting hypocrisy that re- 
ligious faith and political greed 
should be thus constantly and selfishly 
confused. We turn in horror from 
this pressure-politics engineered from 
the safety of the mosques. 

To be just towards Arab national- 
ism we shall have to probe beneath 
the surface to its core, to recognize 
that here the confusion between poli- 
tical war and defense of religion is 
no machiavellian plot spun by a few 
cunning leaders, but an essential trait 
of this civilization and this faith. 

For though it is more than a re- 
ligion of race and blood, and recruits 
its faithful from every nation, Islam 
remains the faith of one land, one 
law, one civilization. Christianity is 
the religion of the Gospel; but the 
Gospel born in Palestine can thrive 
amid the ice of Alaska. For Chris- 
tians Palestine will always remain 
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the Holy Land, Our Lord’s own 
country. But even the most devout 
pilgrim will not expect to find in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre a 
Presence other than the One he 
knows in his parish at home. By 
contrast, the Moslem, from New 
York or Timbuctoo, must turn to 
Mecca before he prays. Moslems 
gather for meditation, in lands how- 
ever distant, around the “hajj,” the 
worthies who have made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. The supreme religious 
act for Moslems is the visit to the 
Sacred Rock. For this reason the 
religion of the Arab is of necessity a 
nationalism. Touch his holy places 
and you wound him to the heart. De- 
troy them, and you literally steal 
away his soul, and rob him of the 
presence of his God. 


Zion’s Goptess New Wortp 

In challenge to this faith, which 
is at once authentically a religious 
quest for God, and fatally a national 
historic link with one land, Europe 
now brings on its modern civilization. 
What does this mean to the Moslem? 

He sees it first of all as a civiliza- 
tion secular and profane. It openly 
professes its independence of all re- 
ligious thought and faith. It is 
based on reason, on the universal laws 
of logic, on the data of purely scien- 
tific experiment. It is the slave of 
technology. It is clearly a form of 
paganism, proclaiming man’s emanci- 
pation from the law of God. 
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One day in Beirut harbor an Arab 
gave his friend this typical explana- 
tion of the way a steamboat works: 
“When he wants to leave, the cap- 
tain blows the siren. The noise 
makes Allah impatient. Then He 
sends his fire and makes the boat 
move.” Many Moslems of course 
understand the principle of the steam 
engine and the propeller. But it is a 
Moslem characteristic to appeal to 
God for explanation of everything he 
sees. Squatting with a Bedouin be- 
hind a mound of earth during a sand- 
storm in the desert I hear him re- 
peat, at each blast: “Allah! Allah!” 
Not that he is particularly devout. 
Quite naturally, and with no effort 
at reflection, he feels that God is 
present and active in all that happens. 

One of the signs of this wordliness, 
of this liberation from the laws of 
God which typifies, in Arab eyes, the 
civilization of Europe and America, 
is the freedom of women, especially 
their freedom in dress. Jewish 
women who work in the fields have 
taken to wearing “shorts.” This 
modern custom is a major source of 
scandal to the Arab. His sexual 
morality is not too strict, but the laws 
of modesty, meant to protect the fam- 
ily where morals are so loose, are by 
the same token more severe. 

Worldly and _ godless, modern 
civilization is aggressive besides, and 
bent on the destruction of the Mos- 
lem’s faith. This is something we of 
the West cannot realize. For us the 
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separation of two domains: science 
and reason on one side, religion on 
the other, is an accepted fact. And 
we consider it quite normal to deal 
with the Moslems as if there were 
a natural law, political rules subject 
to reason, and a pedagogy based on 
the positive date of experience. But 
each of these statements, however 
simple their truth may seem to us, 
is treason to God for the Moslem. 
Modern civilization corrodes and cor- 
rupts wherever it touches Moslem 
life. Moslem law is the law of the 
Koran, that is to say, the law of a 
definite social system and a particular 
period of history. It cannot resist 
the demand of our law today for uni- 
versal application. Thus fatally the 
Believer regards our modern law as 
heathenish. 

Attempts, of course, are being 
made by many Moslems to reconcile 
modern trends with the faith of the 
Koran. ‘The result can only be to 
modify Islam each time, by private 
judgment, and to render the true 
faith unrecognizable. Inevitably, the 
effort to adapt Islam to modern needs 
must lead to a purely natural religion, 
and Islam would be no more. As 
Islam sees it, the modern world is 
pagan of necessity. 


STUBBORN RESISTANCE OF THE ARAB 

It is awareness of this danger 
which today constrains Islam to dig 
itself in more doggedly within its 
own territory. Add to this, possibly, 
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the hope that a stricter loyalty to its 
ancestry and traditions may bring 
some compensation for the doctrinal 
compromises already forced upon it. 
As long as the majestic memories are 
there, the sanctuaries and the pilgrim- 
ages, shall not Islam remain intact? 
Thus the Arab keeps his hold more 
obstinately than ever upon _ these 
lands of Islam; this desert where he 
was born; these shrines hallowed by 
the visitations of his God: Mecca, 
Medina, Jerusalem; and those great 
centres once devoted to study and 
meditation of the Koran: Damascus, 


Baghdad, Cairo. 


Pusu oF MopERNISM 

But the modern world persists. It 
seeks him out behind his battlements. 
The colonial powers had already oc- 
cupied, more or less brutally, several 
old Moslem lands. The humiliation 
was keenly felt. But Zionism would 
go farther. It claims the right not 
merely to develop, but to appropriate, 
to call its own, the country conse- 
crated by the tombs of the Patriarchs, 
and the prayer of Abraham and Ma- 
homet, the country which once en- 
joyed the privilege of the presence 
of God. This is no mere spoliation. 
This is desecration. 

Zion finds reasons for the “pro- 
fanation” in the principles of modern 
living. Its claim to Palestine is not 
based on the biblical promises. That 
argument would have weight with 
the Moslem. He believes that Juda- 
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ism is a real religion, since in contra- 
distinction to every form of paganism, 
it makes use of the Book on which 
Islam is based. But he cannot fol- 
low the reasoning of the Zionist, 
which contradicts all his principles. 
The Jews claim the right to trans- 
form Palestine into a Zionist state, 
alleging in justification, that Islam, 
in possession for thirteen centuries, 
had succeeded only in ruining it. 
The Arabs, they say, have converted 
into a desolate tract of the desert one 
of the richest provinces of the Roman 
and Byzantine Empires. In this the 
Jews are entirely sincere. They have 
reclaimed thousands of acres of desert 
and marsh land by their toil, and 
often at the cost of their lives. They 
have planted forests amid the rocks 
and made the bare plains into gar- 
dens. They have the means and skill, 
if only they are let alone for fifty 
years, to provide living-space for 
4,000,000 people in a country where 
less than a million were eking out a 
miserable existence when they ar- 
rived. This, they feel, warrants 
their claim to take over the land, to 
the greater prosperity of the Arabs 
themselves. 

But their case does not rest merely 
on their recent effort, on their sweat 
or sacrifice. This would be only a 
nationalist consideration. What im- 
portance does the rest of the world 
attach to the sufferings of the Jewish 
people? They have undertaken a 
business experiment: let them work it 
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out themselves! But the Jews are 
earnest in their desire to interest the 
whole civilized world in their cause, 
persuaded that they represent in 
Palestine the progressive forces of 
this world. Thus they point to re- 
sults more than to effort. It is a 
fundamental assumption of western 
civilization that the earth must pro- 
duce, that humanity has the right 
to make profitable use of all the re- 
sources at its disposal. Peoples un- 
able to achieve this exploitation of 
the material riches of their soil must 
yield their right of first occupant to 
the more advanced, who can. The 
dispossessed meanwhile are assured 
the means of living decently on their 
own lower level, while the world’s 
resources are made to increase and 
multiply. 

If this is extremely cogent argu- 
ment to European and American ears, 
its value to the Moslem is exactly 
nil. It stiffens his conviction that this 
modern design for living, which in the 
name of reason and efficiency would 
oust him from his land and treasured 
holy places, is fundamentally unholy. 
It strengthens the interior tie that 
binds his national sense to his re- 
ligious faith. It clinches, finally, the 
conviction that short of nationalism 
there is no salvation for his faith. 


Sotution DoustFruL 

Is there a way out of this dis- 
pute? Obviously it could be settled 
by eviction or suppression of either 
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party. Though such horrors are by successful on the plains, may have to 
no means an anachronism in our day, stop at the hills. It is possible that 
neither is likely to occur as long as_ these impoverished uplands may re- 
England remains in control of the main the property of the Arab, and 
country. Perhaps a middle-course that for many years to come Islam, 
may be adopted. This is surely the disdainful of the spirit of our times, 
aim of British policy. Geography convinced of its mission, may there 
may yet determine its success. Con- perpetuate its austere and unchanging 
ceivably Jewish expansion, so highly faith in God. \ 


Chinese Communists 


It is not safe for us to write about the Communists in China 
today. The lives and life work of too many missioners are at 
stake. Names could be named and cases cited and proved, but 
retaliation would be swift to follow. Looting has been carried 
on for some time. Mission institutions have been torn down 
brick by brick and carried away. Children are practically co- 
erced to stay away from mission schools. Any adverse criticism 
of the Reds is promptly reported and speedily under one pretext 
or another, the missioners are threatened or fined. This serious 
problem we recommend to your prayers.—JEsuiT Missions, 
New York, N. Y., June, 1946. 


% 
Labor and the Community 


Since failure to control the drastic fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle and to achieve full production and full employment 
in an environment of freedom constitutes a crisis of society 
as a whole and not merely of the labor movement, the solution 
must be sought in terms of the community. Labor can make 
progress only with the community, not at the expense of the 
community. Labor, in formulating its program, must not be 
circumscribed .by the boundaries of factory or industry, or by a 
narrow definition of its interests as one pressure group among 
many. Labor’s program must be a community program.— 
Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO), in Fettowsuip, June 1946. 











Conference of Paris 


ESPITE all the wrangling and 

dilatory talk, the Paris Con- 
ference has already served a salutary 
purpose by showing to the world just 
what the issues are and where the 
sympathies of most nations lie. It 
has shown that, whatever Russia may 
have thought when it subscribed to 
the Atlantic Charter, the war was 
really a three-cornered conflict in 
which Russia fought her own war 
for her own purposes, and that these 
purposes are scarcely different from 
those of the defeated enemies. Hav- 
ing swallowed eastern Europe with 
the aid of Hitler, it now proposes 
to swallow central Europe and the 
Balkans with the aid of the Western 
Allies, and by methods which 
prompted even the diplomatic Mr. 
Byrnes to compare them with the 
methods of the Nazis. Having won 
victory with the aid of the Western 
democracies, in particular the United 
States, it now turns against them and 
proposes to exclude them from any 
say in central and eastern Europe 
which they helped to liberate and for 
which they are equally responsible, 
but which Russia would reserve as 
her own domain. The same is true 
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of much of the Far East, and what 
the limit of Russian ambitions is one 
can only guess. 

In Russia’s view of the role of the 
West, apparently, “the Moor has 
done his work, the Moor may go.” 
But the rest of the victorious nations 
are discovering that after fighting the 
greatest and costliest war in history 
to save the world from slavery and 
set it free, that issue is again rearing 
its head, and that there can be no 
real peace until it is settled and set- 
tled right. 

That is what the Conference of 
Paris has been called for—to bring 
the issues before the world public and 
to let it be the judge. But the world 
public cannot judge until it knows 
all the facts and has heard all the 
arguments, and there is no reason for 
discouragement if these facts and ar- 
guments are now being brought forth 
at Paris. The Paris Conference will 
not by itself decide the issue. The 
final showdown will still come in a 
limited and secret meeting of the Big 
Four, who will write the final peace 
treaty texts. But by virtue of its rules 
of procedure, the Conference has 


both the means and the opportunity 
to give expression to that world opin- 
ion which hitherto has had little 
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chance to influence Big Power politics. 
It is up to the Conference to make 
the most of both— THE New York 
Times, New York, N. Y., Aug. 19, 
1946. 


Causes of Crime 


HE annual bulletin of crime 

reports issued by the FBI high- 
lights the fact that the increase of 
crime in 1945 was the greatest in the 
fifteen year period since such a tabu- 
lation of statistics was begun. An 
estimated total of 1,565,541 major 
crimes were committed, which is an 
increase of 171,886 over 1944. Thus 
the FBI makes it very clear that the 
American people, who have lately 
demonstrated their material greatness 
and their military might, need to look 
to their morals. 

Other highlights of the report are 
these. Only two of the forty-eight 
States could report no increase in 
crime, Arrests of girls under 21 in- 
creased 109 per cent over the last 
peacetime year of 1941. More per- 
sons aged 17 were arrested than in 
any other group. Felonious homi- 
cides numbered 11,234; rape victims 
numbered 11,537; aggravated as- 
saults numbered 59,807. 

Obviously law enforcement officers 
are so seriously concerned about these 
figures that the general public cannot 
lightly toss them aside as just an- 
other set of statistics. 

Some abnormalities productive of 
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crime can be left to medical and psy- 
chopathic study, but the lack of moral 
training in so many of the youths of 
our nation must be faced and rem- 
edied. Unfortunately secular edu- 
cation is devoid of this training and 
it is to be hoped that proponents of 
religious training as a part of the 
secular system will gain more and 
more followers among educators. The 
almost unbelievable lack of church at- 
tendance throughout our country 
must be another source of crime. 
When about sixty million of our 
people attend no church whatsoever, 
it is really surprising that the crime 
record is not worse. 

The main source of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime is a lack of home 
supervision and training. That is 
patent when seventeen-year-olds lead 
all others in arrests. War produc- 
tion took both parents out of many 
homes and youngsters bereft of super- 
vision strayed and fell. We can add 
to the casualties of the war many of 
the figures of this FBI report. 

It is well-known, however, that 
police officials in trying to perform 
their duty toward teen-agers were 
frequently berated and abused by irate 
parents who lack or have lost all 
sense of parental responsibility, That 
attitude illustrates the evil times 
which have befallen us. The good 
attempted by church and school is 
cancelled by irresponsible parents. 
School teachers report many instances 
of parents upbraiding them in the 








presence of a son or daughter who 
needs discipline and chastising. Thus 
the neglect practiced at home is car- 
ried into the classroom, bringing with 
it the very undoing of whatever dis- 
cipline the school can or may attempt. 
—TuHE ProvipENceE Visitor, Provi- 
dence, R. I., March 28, 1946. 


Unwise Picketing 


VERY right has a corresponding 
duty. Only by respecting the 
duty can we protect the right. 

This basic principle, in our opin- 
ion, has been unwisely ignored by 
the UAW local union leaders who 
picketed a corporation executive’s 
home last week, and were convicted 
of disturbing the peace. 

The right to demonstrate and ad- 
vertise grievances by picketing in the 
public streets is a fundamental Amer- 
ican freedom; upon which the entire 
safety of trade unionism often de- 
pends. Any curtailment of this right 
is dangerous to the interests of the 
American people. 

In that sense, the UAW pickets 
had a right to walk in the public 
streets in front of their employer’s 
house, carrying signs advertising their 
dispute with him. 

But it seems to us that they were 
extremely unwise to exercise this 
right at all. Particularly were they 
unwise to exercise it in a reckless 
and ill-considered way. 

They brought their right to picket 
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into collision with another equally 
important right—the right of every 
citizen, whether worker or employer, 
to safety, peace and dignity in his 
home. 

The right to picket is best pro- 
tected by moderate, decent, prudent 
use of that right. 

Such tactics as picketing the homes 
of employers may be legally permis- 
sible. But certainly they tend to in- 
jure labor’s cause, create sympathy 
for labor’s enemies, and bring the 
picket line, as an American institu- 
tion, into public disrepute-—The 
Wace Earner, Detroit, Michigan, 
May 17, 1946. 


The Red Menace 


HE Red conspiracy against our 

democracy cannot be effectively 
answered by the sudden rallying of 
“moderate elements” and public 
opinion against them in a crisis, fol- 
lowed by a reversion to the state of 
lethargy which allows their under- 
ground penetration to continue. On 
the other hand, the wrong kind of 
“Crusade against Communism” may 
very well bring about dangers to 
political and social freedom from a 
new quarter. It is just and neces- 
sary that the organization of Labor 
associations should be reformed—if 
necessary, by legal enactment—so as 
to secure the democratic rights of 
the rank and file. But there are 
those who are prepared to go far 
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beyond this—who are eager, indeed, 
to make use of the Red Menace as 
a pretext for the imposition of close 
State control upon the whole Trades 
Union Movement. 

What is required is something quite 
different from  counter-revolution 
ending in repression. We need to 
get rid of the outlook which enables 
us to be stigmatized as “reactionary” 
—the outlook which sees the prob- 
lem chiefly as how to save the exist- 
ing “democratic” order from Com- 
munist attacks. The clear-sighted 
Christian worker should oppose Com- 
munism—true enough: but on en- 
tirely different grounds—namely, 
that he has a positive social revolution 
of his own sort to achieve. And the 
central interest in his mind should 
be this “militant” struggle for a 
new order of justice. 

The Red minority has gained in- 
fluence very largely because of their 
brilliant organization and clever psy- 
chological tactics—worked out scien- 
tifically, in the light of experience, 
by skilled leaders who have devoted 
their life to the art of revolution, 
as professional soldiers to the art of 
war. But this is not the whole story. 
The plain man, with plenty of social 
grievances but few convictions, and 
without over much knowledge of af- 
fairs outside his own special sphere, 
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is impressed by the fact that the 
Reds know what they want and are 
prepared to work and fight to get it, 
while much in the immediate program 
which they set forth seems to him 
fair enough. Their trained people are 
active everywhere, agitating for bet- 
ter housing, education, cultural facili- 
ties and a hundred other laudable 
projects. 

“It is good to learn from one’s 
enemy.” This general account of the 
causes of Red influence should leave 
no doubt in the minds of our readers 
as to how it must be countered. 
What is required is a trained Chris- 
tian elite, with a clear grasp both 
of their own social principles and of 
how they can be applied to the prac- 
tical problems of Australia: an elite 
inspired by a militant conviction 
matching that of the Communists, 
and no less untiring in the pursuit 
of the objective of a radical social 
transformation of the society in which 
we live. The work of making Chris- 
tians militant has already begun; but 
it must go much further, and its 
positive objectives must be empha- 
sized, we believe, rather than mere 
“Anti-Communism,” if it is to in- 
fluence the plain man’s viewpoint and 
draw his sympathies towards Chris- 
tian radicalism—Tuer ‘TRriBune, 
Melbourne, Australia, Jan. 3, 1946. 












Belgium—Holland—Luxemburg 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 


Reprinted from PropLte & FREEDOM * 


N France and Italy, when the 
Liberal State came into being in 

the course of the XIXth century, 
Catholics as a body ceased to play 
any important part in political life. 
In Belgium and Holland, as in Lux- 
emburg, this was not the case. Here 
they realized more quickly how con- 
stitutional liberties provided a means 
for their own defence against secu- 
larism or intolerance. Hence Catho- 
lic Parties were formed, which, 
while concentrating on the defence 
of religious interests and the local 
autonomies threatened by State cen- 
tralization, developed a general po- 
litical program, and, under the im- 
pulse of Rerum Novarum, came to 
incorporate sections -with a progres- 
sive and democratic social program. 
The war found these Catholic 
Parties the strongest parties in all 
three countries. In spite of Chris- 
tian-Democratic wings, supported to 
some extent by the Christian Trade 
Unions, they could be classed mainly 
conservative, and of the Right. The 
party in Luxemburg actually called 
itself the Right Party, though here 
progressive tendencies were very 
marked; the Right Party, indeed, 
governed in amicable coalition with 
the Labor Party. All three parties, 
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unlike the Christian-Democratic par- 
ties founded after 1919, were admit- 
tedly confessional, enjoying the 
clergy’s official support. 

As a result of the war, and the 
infusion of younger blood drawn from 
the Resistance Movement, these 
parties have been transformed and 
rejuvenated. The Luxemburg Party 
of the Right has become the Social- 
Christian Party, the Belgian Catho- 
lic Bloc the Christian-Social Party, 
and the Dutch Catholic Party the 
Catholic Popular Party. And at the 
same time, all three have renounced 
their confessional basis. The reten- 
tion of the description “Catholic” in 
the case of the Dutch was explained 
to me by Mr. Duynstee, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Party, in these 
words: “Historically, the ideas of 
our program are Catholic ideas. But 
anyone who accepts those ideas is 
welcome in our ranks.” 


BELerum 

There is space here only for a few 
brief impressions of what I was able 
to glean in a rapid tour of the three 
countries. Belgium is enjoying a 
remarkable prosperity, the result, 
partly, of her Congo assets and the 
activity of the Port of Antwerp 
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(saved from destruction by the Re- 
sistance Movement) but also to the 
commonsense and industry of her 
people. The Government crisis out- 
lasted my stay, against the back- 
ground of the profounder crisis of 
the question of the King and the 
permanent tension between Flemings 
and Walloons; yet daily life seemed 
unaffected. In the Chamber of 
Deputies the Christian-Social Party 
has 92 seats, as against 68 Socialists, 
18 Liberals and 23 Communists. 
One seat is held by the Belgian 
Democratic Union—M. Antoine Del- 
fosse’s attempt at a party of Chris- 
tian-Democratic inspiration, but 
breaking completely with the old 
Catholic Party (which accounts for 
about one-third of the Social-Chris- 
tian deputies), on the lines of the 
French M.R.P. The Belgian elector 
is as hostile to new political ventures 
as the British. 

The Social-Christian Party covers 
a whole gamut of tendencies. It has 
identified itself (some think un- 
wisely), with the cause of Leopold, 
though it goes no further than de- 
manding that his return or other- 
wise must be settled by a referendum. 
Its Secretaries are young men of the 
Resistance Movement and its leader, 
M. de Schrijver, is genuinely demo- 
cratic and widely respected. He is 
the personal friend of M. Spaak, and 
with the Spaak section of the So- 
cialist party there would be no diffi- 
culty in am wnderstanding. Socialist 
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hostility comes from the section led 
by M. Buzet, which fears to lose its 
Left wing to Communism, but the 
Christian-Social leaders believe that 
four or five months will see a coali- 
tion between the Socialistis and them- 
selves. 

The Christian-Social party, like 
other Christian-Democratic parties, 
takes its stand on the rights of human 
personality, and the right of every- 
one to a full life. Practically, there 
is no difference between the Socialist 
program and theirs, though in their 
more conservative wing there re- 
mains a tinge of paternalism, and, 
while nationalization is admitted 
where necessary, the emphasis is on 
the rights of free enterprise. The 
already highly developed system of 
social insurance, which is to be ex- 
tended to cover artisans and small- 
holders, is worked mainly through 
Friendly Societies, many under Cath- 
olic auspices. The conservatism, ap- 
parent in sections of the party, would 
be more marked if it were not for the 
lead given by the Papal Encyclicals, 
which in their social outlook and at- 
tack on the capitalistic order, go fur- 
ther than any party as yet dares. 
Meanwhile, to counterbalance the 


rightwing tendencies, there is the 
need to win and retain the votes of 
the Christian Trade Unionists, who 
form the largest Trade Union Con- 
federation in the country, and of 
whom many have never hesitated to 
vote Socialist if the Catholic candi- 
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dates did not evoke their confidence. 


LUXEMBURG 

The Social-Christian Party of the 
little country of Luxemburg, with 
300,000 inhabitants all told, holds 25 
seats to 12 held by the Labor Party, 
9 by the “Patriot Democrats” and 5 
by the Communists. This former 
“Right Party” was a Catholic Party 
mainly in virtue of its leadership by 
two gifted priests, Mgr. Origé and 
Father Esch, both of whom died in 
concentration camps. As a “Social- 
Christian” Party, it lays stress on so- 
cial legislation more far-reaching than 
that which has already placed Luxem- 
burg well ahead of either Belgium 
or France. It has a conservative wing, 
supported by the prosperous peasants 
of the North, and finding its chief ex- 
ponent in the Foreign Minister, M. 
Bech, and a more radical wing, led 
by the Prime Minister, M. Dupong, 
who, I was told, would certainly have 
voted Labor had he been an English- 
man, and who told me himself that 
he had found the program of the 
C.C.F. in Canada (where his Gov- 
ernment was installed during the 
war) one to which “every Christian- 
Democrat could subscribe.” Were it 
not that Luxemburg is so small, so 
very small (as both M. Dupong and 
the Party Secretary, M. Schaus, re- 
peated to me), it would lead Europe 
in the boldness of its economico-social 
reforms; as it is it must keep more 
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or less in harmony with its neighbo 

Of this small country one could 
much; of the gallantry of its resi 
tance, when it was not merely 
cupied but annexed; of its friendly 
open people, all speaking three lan 
guages, French, German and thei 
own dialect, with their motto: “Wi 
want to remain what we are,” ani 
their beloved and gracious Grané- 
Duchess; of the complete absence of 
a Black Market; of their politica 
maturity. The Social-Christian Party, 
though in the North, for the sak 
of change-hating peasants, it keeps its 
old name “Right Party” as sub-title 
is democratic through and through. 


HoLianp 


The same may be said of the Cath- 
olic Popular Party of Holland, which 
now finds two-thirds of its members 
among the peasants and workers and 
has incorporated in its program Pro- 
fessor Veraart’s scheme of a decen- 
tralized guild-order of from 300 to 
400 vocational groups, legally recog- 
nized as public bodies. This scheme 
differs from the Socialist Bill now be- 
fore the Chamber, in that the latter 
provides for only thirty mammoth 
organizations, which, as such, must 
necessarily have greater ministerial 
control, so that the Socialist plan 
comes nearer to a Corporate State. 
Against authoritarian maneuvers from 
the Right, the Popular Party stands 
four-square for constitutional liberties. 
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An interesting feature in Dutch 


i politics has been the transformation 


of the Socialist Party into a Labor 
Party incorporating also other groups, 
and professing a “democratic Social- 
im,” or “personalist Socialism.” It 
has won to it a section of the Catholic 
resistance group, Cristofoor, formed 
under the inspiration of Maritain’s 
thought and with a spirit much like 
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that of Temps Présent in France. 
Another section remains faithful to 
the Catholic Popular Party, which, 
with its firm structure and solid tradi- 
tions is expected to emerge from 
the forthcoming elections as the most 
powerful party in the country. [Jn 
the elections on May 17, the Catholic 
Popular Party won 32 seats, the Labor 











Party 29 seats ——Eb.]} 


Economic Dictatorship 


It is management itself, unregulated and absolute, and not 
merely public management which is the foe of free enterprise. 
This is the primary fact which must first be understood if we 
are to make a successful effort to preserve economic freedom. If 
we desire to prevent the development of dictatorial political 
power, we must begin by eliminating dictatorial economic power. 
—Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, in Dun’s 
Review, April, 1946. 
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Annual Wage 


So far as the justice of the annual wage is concerned, there 
can be no question. The burden of proof for uninter- 
rupted income does not rest upon workers. It is for the op- 
ponents of this right to prove—which of course they cannot— 
that the worker does not have this right. Indeed the right of 
every able-bodied worker to a guaranteed income forms the first 
charge on industry, to be met before that of all other claimants. 
—Bishop Francis J. Haas to the 57th annual convention of the 
Michigan State Federation of Labor, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
July 25, 1946. 





Feeding the H: unigry 





Most Rev. Bernarp J. Suem, D.D. oe 


Address Given Before a Convention of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1946. 


N A WORLD like ours, still 

reeling from the shocks of war 
and still fearful and uncertain of the 
future, it is often difficult to chart a 
moral course. But, now and again, 
issues become so clear that we find 
one choice forced upon us, despite the 
clamor of other interests and the 
pressure of personal desires. Such 
an issue is before the American people 
now. It is the issue of food for the 
world. And the choice is: shall Am- 
erica feed the world, or shall America 
be responsible for the death of mil- 
lions from hunger? This is no melo- 
dramatic question posed in feverish 
emotion, but a brutal query wrung 
from the lips of suffering people 
everywhere. 

The issue of feeding the hungry 
cuts through the jungle of political 
intrigues and conflicting national 
aims. It is starkly simple, if America 
does not feed the hungry of the world, 
which we fought the war will again 

And, if they die, the ideals for 
which we fought the war will again 
be imperiled. We said that we 


battled for freedom and justice, the 
foundations of peace and democracy. 
But freedom is a hollow mockery and 
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justice is a macabre joke to men with 
empty stomachs. Democracy is an 
idle speculation to men who watch 
their families die. Peace is a tanta- 
lizing mirage to those who do not 
eat. Where there is the looming 
spectre of hunger, there is no peace. 
Where there is the menacing shadow 
of death, there is no security. 

We said that we battled for the 
liberation of the oppressed and for 
the vanquishment of the oppressors. 
We have cut the bonds of the shack- 
led and we have brought justice to 
the defeated. But, for what? Have 
we done this only to watch them all 
writhe in despair? Have we made 
titanic efforts only to watch now the 
world’s disintegration by slow starva- 
tion? 

America has emerged from this war 
the most powerful nation on earth. 
But the obligations of such a nation 
are as great as its power. One of 
these obligations is to feed the hun- 
gry. There is no question that we 
Americans can do this, without any 
hurt to ourselves. There is equally 
no question that, unless we do this, 
we shall be responsible for the death 
of millions of human beings through- 
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out the world. Unless we do this, 
we can never again possess that price- 
less quality, self-respect. 

We are asked to do very little. 
But we seem reluctant to do even 
that little. But a very little will do 
very much, if we all join in this effort 
to save the world. Each of us can 
intimately and personally participate 
in the salvation of the world. If, 
for instance, every person in Chicago 
ate one slice of bread less at each 
meal each day, approximately 200,- 
000 bushels of wheat would be freed 
for the hungry of the world. Imagine 
what the total would be if all persons 
in the nation seriously and conscien- 
tiously set themselves to this task of 
saving food. If everyone in the 
United States saved one slice of bread 
each day, that saving alone could 
keep 3,600,000 people alive overseas. 
If you save a little, you help a lot. 

The threat of starvation hangs 
grimly over 800 million people in the 
world. And hunger brings not only 
suffering and sorrow, but disorder 
and the weakening of government, of 
all order and tranquillity. Hunger 
imperils everything we fought to sus- 
tain in the war, and threatens every- 
thing we have gained. 

We have not been hungry. Most 
of us have never experienced even 
remotely the terrors of hunger. Most 
of us have not even seen the awful 
results of hunger on the human being. 
But here is a description of one man’s 
hunger: He is Samuel Legg of Bran- 
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don, Vermont, who allowed himself 
to be a human guinea pig at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for one year. 
For three months, he was on a stand- 
ard American diet of 3500 calories 
of good food every day. His ration 
was then cut to 1800 calories, a 
starvation diet. For six months, meals 
consisted of potatoes, turnips, maca- 
roni and similar foods. Mr. Legg’s 
weight dropped from 155 to 122 
pounds. But 15 to 18 pounds of this 
weight was due to edema, a disease 
of starvation. Discounting the weight 
of edemafluid, his weight had drop- 
ped from 155 to about 85 pounds. 


EFFECTS OF STARVATION 


Mr. Legg: “Let me tell you how 
you would feel and look if you were 
starving. Edema causes your face 
and legs to become swollen. Water 
collects in your tissues, and if you 
are on your feet all day it goes to 
your legs. Your pulse becomes low, 
blood pressure falls, and your body 
temperature drops. You cannot keep 
warm. Your skin also changes when 
you do not get enough to eat. Light 
spots appear under your eyes, and 
dark splotches over your cheeks. 
Ridges appear in your mouth and on 
your tongue. Your eyes become dull 
and tired. Water blisters form on 
your back and chest. You are tired, 
listless, and do not care what happens, 
stairs become barriers and only by 
hauling yourself up by use of the 
bannisters can you climb them. Get- 








ting up from a chair is a major opera- 
tion for you.” But Mr. Legg says 
that starvation’s effects on the mind 
are far worse than on the body. The 
only things important in life are 
vourself and food, food and more 
food. 

After the experiment, it required 
four to six months to bring Mr. Legg 
back to normal. Remember that 
people in Europe and Asia are living 
on less than 1800 calories all year 
long. Just how much can we expect 
of human beings who are only half 
alive? 

Mr. Herbert Hoover has estimated 
that if we were to give no more relief, 
about 100 million people would be 
reduced to the 2000 calory level ; 100 
million more would be reduced to the 
1800 calory level. About 150 mil- 
lion would be reduced to the 1200 
level; and the staggering number of 
300 million would be reduced to 900 
calories a day. That is the equiva- 
lent of slow death. 

Hunger by itself is bad enough; 
but it carries with it inevitably dis- 
ease and epidemics and public dis- 
orders. As Mr. Hoover has said, 
governments break down long before 
the lowest level is reached. 

We are vitally interested in seeing 
democratic forms of government 
flourish all over the earth. Let me 
assure you that democracy or any 
other reasonable form of government 
has no chance to survive if the people 
are hungry. Men are simply not 
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enamored with liberty, personal re- 
sponsibility, and the other justly 
praised virtues of democracy when 
they see their wives gaunt with hun- 
ger; their children hollow-eyed, lack 
lustre; the innocent merriment of 
childhood replaced by the brooding 
apathy of hunger. Men are not at- 
tracted to democracy when they are 
beaten and battered by the daily los- 
ing bout with hunger and imminent 
starvation. Men whose lives are de- 
voted to the search of food and to the 
thought of food are not, and cannot 
be, apt students of politics, par- 
ticularly not apt students of democ- 
racy. Men whose lives are spent in 
striving to cling to life are not good 
students of morality either. Religion 
suffers disastrously, and all the finest 
values of our civilization vanish with 
weakened religious life. It is true 
that man does not live by bread alone; 
but it is also true that, without it, 
he does not live at all. The most 
crippling effects of hunger are not 
in the bodies, but in the twisted minds 
and the warped souls of men. 

I have seen such suffering as I 
thought could not exist in this 
allegedly advanced 20th century. The 
memory cannot be erased from my 
mind. I saw the deformed bodies, 
the swollen bellies and the malformed 
heads of the children of ravaged Eu- 
rope. I gazed into the eyes of 
mothers and fathers, eyes from which 
all hope had fled; eyes full only of 
dark, complete despair. I watched 
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them, as they shared with their little 
ones the wretched ration allotted to 
them, on the desperate chance that 
their sacrifice might prolong the 
feeble life of their children. I have 
seen men who steal for food; women 
who sold their bodies—for food, and 
I have not dared to stand in judg- 
ment as I thought: “there, but for 
the grace of God, go I.” 


INNOCENT VICTIMS 

It is for the children especially 
that I plead. They bear no guilt. 
They share no responsibility for the 
evils visited upon them. They are 
truly the innocent victims of a force 
over which they had no control, yet, 
it will be the survivors of this gen- 
eration who will someday rule Eu- 
rope. Unless we give generously 
now, they will have as a guide for 
their future experience the bitter 
knowledge that their stunted bodies 
and minds are the results of our in- 
difference and selfishness. If we give 
now, with a full heart and a gener- 
ous spirit, we shall prove concretely 
our belief in the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. 

This is our chance for greatness. 
It is not a time for vengeance. This 
is a time for a return to Christ’s in- 
junction of feeding the hungry, of 
giving drink to the thirsty. This is 
a time for us to drink deeply at the 
wellspring of our common life— 
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the Christian concept of the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. This is the time for us to lis- 
ten once more to Christ’s ‘blessed are 
the merciful .. .’ 

Let us be merciful to our brothers. 
Because God is our, common father, 
who created us and loves us all 
equally, we cannot remain stonily in- 
different when our brothers in China, 
Poland, France, or even in Germany 
and Japan, are facing death by starva- 
tion. We cannot remain aloof when 
the innocent children of the world 
are suffering for something which 
they do not understand and which 
they surely did not cause. We cannot 
be unconcerned when human beings 
upon whom God lavished so much 
love die in uncounted thousands be- 
cause of poverty, famine, war and 
drought. 

We Americans pride ourselves in 
our belief in the brotherhood of man. 
In this spirit of brotherhood, Ameri- 
cans will respond most heartily to 
the pleas of the suffering. Americans 
have never failed in generosity, and 
this is our peculiar greatness. We 
realize that the unity of brotherhood 
has inviolable obligations, and we 
realize that, if we refuse our duty of 
feeding the hungry, we shall justly 
merit the repudiation of history. 
Then, like Cain, the mark of murder 
will be upon our brow as we cynically 
ask, “am I my brother’s keeper?” 








Reader Interest: 
How to 
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THINK the greatest curse of 

the Catholic Press in America is 
that it can get Catholics to support 
it rather than to read it. 

I think the greatest favor Ameri- 
can Catholics could do for their press 
would be to refuse to buy what they 
refuse to read. 


I believe I could make a pretty 
entertaining argument on their obli- 
gation in conscience to do just that. 

But American Catholics are too 
generous for that. 

Like indulgent parents, they give 
their press more than it deserves— 
however little that may-be, in some 
cases. 


And, like a pampered child, their 
press does far less for them than it 
ought to do. 

If, this afternoon, Catholics were 
to stop supporting the Catholic Press, 
and start buying only the publications 
they wanted, and only because they 
wanted to read them—by tomorrow 
morning there would be a good many 
wrecks lying on the beach. 

And the pity of it is—there would 
be a lot of good, sound virtue buried 
in the wreckage. 

There would be a lot of honesty, 


How to Get It; 
Keep It 


A. GELIN 





Text of a paper delivered by the 
Managing Editor of The CaTHOoLic 
Press Union, Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
fore the 35th Convention of the 
Catholic Press Association at Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 23-25, 1946. 











and devotion, and courage, and hard 
work and self-sacrifice. 

The wrecks—most of them— 
would be there for no lack of such 
virtues. 

They would be there — most of 
them—for the lack of just one thing 
—reader interest. 

So what we're talking about this 
afternoon isn’t a fad or a frill or an 
extra. 

It’s fundamental to the publishing 
business. 

At the risk of belaboring the obvi- 
ous, what I’m trying to get is not so 
much an admission as a conviction 
on the part of all of us that reader 
interest is the one thing above all 
others that we’ve got to do something 
about. 

You can dream up all sorts of rea- 
sons why the secular press is so far 
ahead of us that we can barely smell 
the aroma of their fleshpots. 

But you know there is one reason 
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that stands out above all others. 

And that is reader interest! 

Some secular newspapers and 
magazines haven’t much more. Some 
of the most successful of them haven’t 
much more. 

But there they are—sleek and fat 
and successful and read — perused, 
that is. 

And the measure of their size and 
influence is pretty largely the meas- 
ure of their reader interest. 

Our success, of course, doesn’t con- 
sist in getting sleek and fat—but it 
does demand that we be influential 
and read. 

So let’s see what we know about 
reader interest. 

I’m not going to tell you anything 
you don’t already know. 

You are going to tell me a lot of 
things I don’t know and which I 
came here to find out. 

And if you and I can help each 
other to achieve a conviction that 
we've got to do something about this 

. and if we can leave here resolved 
to get the sand out of our hip pockets 
and do something—I think we can 
count this afternoon very well spent. 

I’m glad this is a joint meeting for 
magazines and newspapers, because 
newspapers have a lot to learn from 
magazines in the business of catching 
a reader’s interest, and holding it. 

Newspapers—including more than 
a few secular newspapers—have been 
prone to feel that if they carried the 
news, the news would carry them. 
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A good many of them have found 
out to their sorrow that it won't. 

On the other hand, most maga- 
zines, having no such fresh, hot stuff 
as news to sell, have had to put a lot 
of ink and sweat into the business of 
being interesting. 

But before we get too far into this, 
let’s see if we can agree on some 
definitions. .. . 


NEWSPAPER READERS 


First of all, who are newspaper 
readers? 

The answer, of course, is every- 
body! 

While most magazines have to 
limp along with a potential audience 
of a few millions in a more or less 
restricted age-sex-income-literary-IQ 
group, newspapers, by their na- 
ture and tradition, have to try to be 
at least some things to all men. 

The American newspaper audience 
ranges from the third-grader who’s 
ready to read something smaller than 
12-point type, to the old folks who 
are about ready to go back to 12-point 
type. 

In between you’ve got everybody— 
young and old, married and single, 
sick and well, lax and scrupulous, rich 
and poor, the scholar and the barely 
literate—everybody is in the great 
American newspaper audience. 

So there are the readers whose in- 
terest you’re going to get—and keep 
(it says on the program!) 
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And what are they interested in? 
The answer, of course, is every- 
thing. 

They’re interested in God and 
themselves and their neighbors and 
politics and wars and virtue and sin 
and life and death and eternity and 
shoes and ships and sealing-wax and 
cabbage and ex-kings. 

So, theoretically at least, you have 
everybody in your potential audience 
and everything under the sun—and 
above it—in your potential content. 

Practically, of course, both are re- 
stricted. 

Your audience, actual and poten- 
tial, is largely Catholic. That’s the 
only restriction that is imposed on 
you by the nature of your undertak- 
ing. Restrictions beyond that are 
pretty much of each publication’s own 
making. A newspaper, I think, 
should not make any at all. Maga- 
zines will be obliged to. 

Your potential content will be re- 
stricted, of course, by doctrine, 
morals, good taste and the motive be- 
hind your enterprise. 

None of these restrictions need 
hamper you. Rather, they ought to 
help you define your field and con- 
centrate your efforts more effectively 
in it. 

Magazines, I think, have had a far 
clearer concept of all this than have 
newspapers. 

A smart magazine starts out with 
a content formula, designed for maxi- 
mum appeal to the types of readers it 
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has—or wants—and then builds each 
issue on the basis of that formula. 

Naturally, you can’t do it quite 
that precisely in a newspaper. Because 
you can’t order news the way you 
can features and fiction, and honesty 
limits you rather sharply at times 
in the matter of selecting and reject- 
ing news. 

And that brings us squarely up 
against what I think is the toughest 
question we have to answer: 

What, precisely, is the field of to- 
day’s Catholic newspaper? 

None of the definitions I’ve seen 
is much good as a week-to-week, rule- 
of-thumb guide in the selection of 
news. 

I find that even the poorest of 
them work well enough for church 
suppers and riots of Alcatraz. But 
they bog down hopelessly in Iran, in 
the French elections, in the Mihalo- 
vich case—and in that whole great 
area between clearly Catholic news 
on the one hand, and clearly secular 
news on the other. 

That’s one of the questions on 
which I hope to get some help here 
this afternoon. 

In general, though, I think we can 
agree on this: The narrower *you 
make your definition, the smaller you 
cut your field, the harder it’s going 
to be to hold the diversified interests 
of your readers. 

You won’t find nearly the crowd 
around a man juggling three balls 
that you will around the chap who 
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anages to keep a dozen going. 

But let’s suppose you’ve already 
yorked out a fairly satisfactory def- 
inition of the field you want and 
ought to cover. That gives you your 
raw material—or at least marks off 
the area from which you're going to 
get your raw material. 

The next step is a content formula. 

I don’t mean to suggest that it has 
to be a blue-printed and diagrammed 
aftair—10 per cent parish suppers, 15 
per cent foreign news, and so on. 

But somewhere in your makeup 
you've got to have the sense of pur- 
poseful balance that is expressed in a 
content formula. 

You have to know when your paper 
is going to be too heavy—and then 
you have to scratch around for some- 
thing to lighten it. 

You have to sense when you're 
spending too much time and space 
overseas and neglecting your own 
backyard. 

You have to know when you're 
tending to be too parochial and for- 
getting to be catholic; when you’re 
bogging down your paper with col- 
umns and canned stuff, as well as 
when you’re failing to satisfy the 
need for “think’’ pieces. 

You’re saying that that sounds a 
lot easier than it is. And you're 
right ! 

These last few months, for ex- 
ample, a good many papers, have been 
badly unbalanced with news about 
Soviet Russia and world communism. 
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But when you realize that World 
War III is now being fought, and 
that the belligerent powers are Chris- 
tianity and Communism, you have no 
choice but to report the titanic 
struggle as fully and as clearly as 
you can. 

But let’s forget Communism for 
the moment and get back to the 
routine week-to-week job. 


Routine Jos 

First of all, you’ve got a mental 
picture of your audience and a pretty 
fair idea of the things they’re inter- 
ested in. 

Second, you’ve defined your field. 

Third, you’ve at least roughed out 
a content formula to give your paper 
balance and to distribute its appeal 
widely over your audience. 

The next step is one that a lot of 
newspapers never take. 

And it’s the one thing most of them 
lack. The one reason why they fail 
to be genuinely interesting. 

I think the best single word to de- 
scribe it is—showmanship! 

Showmanship is to publishing what 
a sense of humor is to daily living. 

The other things we’ve been talk- 
ing about are indispensable. 

But without showmanship they 
will add up to a pretty dull product. 

I don’t mean that showmanship in 
a newspaper or magazine consists ex- 
clusively or primarily in striving to 
be sensational. 

It does mean being sensational, 
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however, when you've got a sensa- 
tional story to tell. 

But it means a good deal more 
than that. 

It means that every story is going 
to have to put its best foot forward. 

It means that funny stories and sad 
stories and serious stories and routine 
stories are not going to be jammed 
into the same old mold week after 
week—with the same old one-column 
seven-point lead and the same old 
condensed gothic cap head... 

. . . because somebody is too lazy, 
or too indifferent, or too inept, or 
too overloaded with work to treat a 
story with the respect it deserves. 

Showmanship means making type 
and photograph and artist’s sketch 
and position and display emphasize 
the importance or humor or pathos of 
a story. And doing it skilfully, ex- 
pertly, suavely. 

Showmanship means that, typo- 
graphically speaking, you’re not going 
to put denim overalls on a baby, nor 
a party dress on a boilermaker. 

It means that you’re going to take 
a second look at every story with an 
eye to dramatizing it—the way Holly- 
wood looks at every novel that is 
published. 

It means that you’re going to ask 
yourself : 

What can I do to emphasize, to 
point up the humor or the pathos or 
the serious import of this story? 

Can I rake up some art to use with 
it that will heighten its flavor, or 
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clarify its meaning, or help punch it 
home to the reader—or at least that 
will catch his eye and make him stop 
and read? 

In a _ lesser way, showmanship 
means that you’re going to keep out 
of both typographical and stylistic 
ruts—that you’re not going to be 
afraid to change the furniture around 
once in awhile—try a new recipe 
from time to time—and buy a new 
hat a little before your readers get 
tired looking at the old one. 

Good showmanship can make your 
paper or your magazine sing —- and 
your readers along with it. 

Reader interest isn’t a thing you 
can: 1) get; 2) keep. 

It’s like the manna in the desert— 
it won’t keep. 

If you want to keep it, you have 
to keep getting it. 

And if you want to get it, you have 
to have it. 

If there is any one formula for get- 
ting and holding reader interest, | 
think it’s this: Be interested! 

Unless you are interested, you 
won't be interesting. 

Your readers won’t get excited 
over a story, or an editorial, or a 
picture, or an issue unless you are ex- 
cited over it when you write it or 
take it or put it together. 

And how are you going to keep 
your enthusiasm for stories and edi- 
torials and pictures week after month 
after year? 
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You're going to do it in just one 
Way. ..- 

By remembering to be human. 

You're going to rejoice and grieve 
and suffer and laugh with every one 
of the people on every page cf your 
paper. 


FEELING A STORY 

Does a story come to your desk 
telling of so many tens of thousands 
starving in one country and so many 
hundreds of thousands in want in an- 
other country—the whole thing, 
neatly wrapped in statistics of adults 
and children and bushels of wheat? 

What are you going to do with it? 

You’re going to stop for a minute 
and wonder how it feels to be hun- 
gry. 

How it feels to watch a child die 
for want of food. 

How it feels to watch the light in 
his eyes go out, little by little. 

And his belly swell into a bloated 
mockery of the food you can’t give 
him. 

And his fingers shrivel into dry 
claws because you haven’t a crust to 
put into them. 

And when you have wondered for 
awhile how it feels, you will begin to 
know how it feels... 

Because you will BE that father 
and that mother—and that child. 

Then you will know what to do 
with that story. 

Then you won’t lose your interest 
and your enthusiasm and your ex- 
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citement over it, because you had a 
story like it last week, and one the 
week before that. 

And your readers won’t, either. 

But there are not only tears to be 
wept. 

There is joy to be felt, and warmth 
and laughter to be shared. 

Because you aren’t forgetting to be 
human, you're going to romp with a 
thousand dogs, and fish with hun- 
dreds of bent pins and play hookey 
on countless bright afternoons. 

You’re going to share the mellow- 
ness of a thousand golden weddings 
and drop parental tears into the cup- 
ped hands of a hundred newly-or- 
dained priests, and stuff yourself to 
groaning at an endless series of 
chicken dinners out around the 
fringes of the diocese. 

And your readers will feel these 
things and live these things with you. 

And you will be interested—genu- 
inely and unflaggingly interested— 
because you will not forget to be 
human... 

Because you will have recaptured 
a child’s sense of wonderment at all 
the world that God has made . 

And you will not let it go. 

For in this sense, if in no other, 
the heart and core and essence of 
journalism is like the Kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘ 

It is opened only to those who be- 
come as little children—with a child’s 
profound sense of the wonder of 
things. 









R. PRESIDENT, at this late 
hour after midnight, I hesitate 
to take the time of the Senate to make 
some observations that the unusual 
proceedings, the exciting and tense 
debate on this issue, have prompted. 
I had not intended to address the 
Senate at this time, but I cannot 
longer remain voiceless when the 
deep-seated convictions I entertain 
over what is transpiring here seek 
expression. 


Tue ANTILABOR FEELING IN THE 
SENATE 

Mr. President, the Senate has in 
recent days been passing through a 
most unusual experience. I have been 
here a long time, and I have never 
seen the proceedings in the Senate 
assume the extraordinary character 
they have during this debate and espe- 
cially tonight. We have seen an anti- 
labor coalition ride roughshod over 
a minority to the extent that even a 
motion to lay on the table has been 
made against amendments in the in- 
terests of, and proposed by friends of, 
the workers, without permitting even 
debate or a vote on their merits. It 
is clear that there is a solid bloc of 
Senators, including members of both 
parties, determined to vote for almost 
any amendment restrictive of the 
rights of the workers. Of course, they 
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urge that their purpose is to correct 
the excesses of labor unions, but thal; 
does not change the fact that their op. 
position is against every man and 
woman who belongs to labor organ. 
izations or who may choose to joia 
them in the future. The atmospher 
of the Senate appears to be charged 
with a determination to pass legislz- 
tion impetuously and primarily for 
punitive ends. Calm and wise judg. 
ment has disappeared. As the roll i 
called the question seems to be not sffs 
much on the merits of . individu 
amendments but on a determined in-(isiv 
tention to classify Senators into two 
categories; one, the representatives of 
the employers, and the other, the rep- 
resentatives of the workers. By in- 
nuendo, if you happen to be a Ser 
ator championing the cause of the 
workers, you are a strike sympathizer 
and should receive the condemnation 
and contempt that some people hold 
at the present time toward John L. 
Lewis. 

Instead of the ordinary procedur 
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of discussing and analyzing the prob- 
lems that affect labor and industry, 
of trying to prevent or remove the 
abuses that exist in both groups, the 
issue here is to seize the present op- 
Bportunity to curb and restrict the 
er rights now enjoyed by the workers. 
m \BSenators who heretofore have boasted 
























t Bof their loyalty to the working class 
ed (gare gleefully rushing to vote for 
RD [amendments that every man and 


woman in every labor organization 
in the country considers hostile and 
detrimental to the rights of the work- 
ing class. Senators who were elected 
as friends of labor have succumbed 
_ andito the hysterical emotions of the hour, 
rgan-fand have joined the procession sup- 
) joifporting the antilabor amendments. 
pher§For the first time I have witnessed 
argedMan attitude of indifference, if not real 
-gisla hostility, toward any expressions of 
y foisympathy with, or support of, the 
judg-Bcauses that Senators heretofore have 
roll isffbeen proud to advocate. There is a 
not sofsubtle attempt here to imply that 
vidual fthose who speak against these repres- 
ed in-Msive measures are either disloyal or 
o twifwild-eyed labor agitators. 

ves 0% It is to be noted that every amend- 
€ rep Ement to place management and trade 
3y itBasociations in the same status as la- 
2 Set- bor organizations, in regard to man- 
of the agement of their group funds or re- 
thizer ports of their joint membership, has 
nationfbeen rejected. It appears to be a 
e holdfidetermination to punish labor, and 
hn L.Mabor only. 
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this Chamber in regard to the legisla- 
tion at hand, I recall the long strug- 
gle of the workers for social justice, 
for the opportunity of obtaining a 
decent livelihood, for a fair and just 
share of the earnings resulting from 
their toil. 


In RETROSPECT 


I recall that in my own State it 
took 60 years of agitation to enact 
reasonable child-labor legislation. I 
can remember as a youth scenes in my 
own community where I saw young 
girls, 13 and 14 years of age, going 
out in the darkness of the early morn- 
ing to work in the cotton mills for 
10 and 12 hours, returning in the 
darkness of the evening. I have heard 
from their lips stories of how they 
ran every inch of the way from their 
homes to the mill gates because they 
were frightened. Who brought about 
the changes that have resulted in to- 
day’s improved working conditions? 
Who has accomplished the shortening 
of work hours and the improvement 
of working conditions? It was done 
through the organization of the work- 
ers, through unions, and other asso- 
ciations that they set up for using 
their collective power to influence em- 
ployers who were often of the absen- 
tee landlord class. 

I recall, in the eighties, the enthu- 
siasm with which the workers received 
the establishment of the organization 
known as the Knights of Labor, and 
their espousal, under difficulties and 
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persecutions, of the cause for shorter 
working hours, better wages and bet- 
ter living conditions. Much progress 
has been made, but the credit is due 
in large measure, if not in full meas- 
ure, to the unions and labor organiza- 
tions that the workers themselves 
set up. 

I recall witnessing—I can picture 
some of them now—many of them I 
knew by name—women 75 and 80 
years of age trudging the streets in 
summer and winter, year in and year 
out, from the mills to their homes 
with bent backs and gnarled fingers 
due to ceaseless toil over the spindles, 
looms and machines in the factories 
and workshops of New England. Who 
lifted their voices and used their ef- 
forts to help bring about better living 
conditions, shorter hours of work, 
and the securing of safety appliances? 
The workers’ organizations. 

I remember as a young lawyer pro- 
secuting cases in the courts for dam- 
ages sustained by employes—one a 
young woman whose scalp was torn 
from her head because the hair be- 
came entangled in the machinery due 
to the lack of proper safeguards. I 
remember other cases seeking com- 
pensation for loss of arms, for loss of 
fingers, and other disabilities. In all 
of them I found raised in defense the 
doctrine of “assumption of risk” —that 
the employes assume the risk involved 
in their work. These and other vic- 
tims of industrial injuries were often 
obliged to turn to public charity or 
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to members of their families for sup- 
port. Sometimes when a father wa; 
seriously incapacitated, the children 
were forced to leave school and to 
go to work to support him. 

Who led the fight and brought 
about legislation that eliminated the 
doctrine of assumption of risk and 
made it possible for these victims of 
industrial life to become other than 
a public charge? It was labor, organ. 
ized labor, union labor. 

The long and at times discouraging 
struggle made by labor organizations, 
against what seemed insurmountable 
obstacles, to elevate the workers from 
almost a state of servitude to the im- 
proved position that they now hold, 
through legislation requiring safety 
appliances, better working conditions, 
and shorter working hours, is an in- 
spiring one. It is indeed a story of 
the glorious victory of human rights. 

I inject a personal story about two 
factory workers who had reached old 
age. I had forgotten them, though 
in my. early youth I had carried a 
dinner pail to them from their homes 
to the factory gates during the noon 
hour. One day a few years ago a 
welfare agent called upon me to in- 
quire about their needs. He expressed 
pity for their plight because they had 
once lived fairly comfortably on their 
meager income. He said: “I never 
knew till I met these ladies that it is 
a crime to live to an old age.” I 
asked: “What do you mean?” He 
said: “Why, these women have toiled 
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for nearly 60 years, and they saved 
enough money in that time to take 
care of themselves and to provide for 
their old age, but they lived too long. 
Had they died a few years after ad- 
vancing age forced them out of the 
factory, they would have gone to their 
graves without public charity. How- 
ever, because they have lived too long, 
over 80 years, they are now experi- 
encing the trials and tribulations of 
poverty.” He made another observa- 
tion: “I never knew before that peo- 
ple could be poor and aristocratic as 
well. These ladies are aristocrats.” 
They were, indeed, aristocrats, sweet, 
kind, lovable characters; and there are 
hundreds of thousands of women, and 
men, too, who during our lifetime 
have experienced the same hardships 
I have just described. These are some 
of the types of people this legislation 
will affect by curtailment of the work- 
ers’ rights. 


Toe AMENDMENTS AFFECT ALL 
WorKERS 

The amendments before us affect 
every worker and every organization, 
the innocent as well as the guilty, if 
there are any guilty, of excessive and 
unreasonable demands and procedure. 
I am not defending John L. Lewis, 
but, Mr. President, I will not be a 
party, because of Lewis, to enacting 
laws which will restrict the rights of 
those honest working men and women 
who have labored so unceasingly dur- 
ing the war, who gave their sons to 
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the service of our country in our hour 
of need. I shall not offend or shackle 
them by telling them that their bar- 
gaining rights are to be restricted, 
that they cannot be relied upon to 
carry on the candid and open rela- 
tionship which should exist between 
employe and employer in collective 
bargaining. 


THe Dest WE Owe WorKERS 


Mr. President, have we forgotten 
the obligation, the great debt we owe 
to the workers of this country? All 
the vast wealth we have accumulated 
has come from the toil, sweat and 
blood of the workers. 

Their strength, their vigor, their 
health, their labors, have opened up 
the vast wealth that the Almighty 
planted in the bowels of the earth for 
our benefit. They have tilled the 
fields so that we might have the rich 
harvests with which we are blessed. 
They have exhausted themselves in 
the workshops, factories and indus- 
tries of the country. How meager has 
been their share of the prosperity that 
has resulted from their toil and sacri- 
fice ! 

Have they no claim to our sym- 
pathy and assistance? Must we be 
heedless of their social advancement 
and welfare because some leader may 
have misjudged his obligation to them 
or his responsibility to the public? 
Labor leaders are not immune from 
the faults, failures and mistakes or 
even the misuse of power which is 








observable in other phases of life. 

Even those in the public service, 
whom we sometimes call politicians, 
make serious mistakes and fail to pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

I have witnessed the struggle of 
the workers for recognition of their 
rights up to this very hour, and I 
regret to see in this Chamber efforts 
to restrict the progress that has been 
made—efforts that indicate a lack of 
sympathy, a distrust of the workers’ 
organizations, a hindrance to further 
progress—efforts to place limitations 
on their right to organize and to en- 
gage in collective bargaining. 

Mr. President, I regret to see in 
this Chamber what seems to me to 
be a determination to turn back, an 
attempt to undo some of the helpful 
things that have been accomplished 
through years of effort. Indeed, I 
think I observe here a spirit of pas- 
sion, a spirit of intense hostility, a 
desire to get even with someone. We 
are acting as if we were looking for 
blood. I fear, instead of helping to 
end strikes and bring about peaceful 
and harmonious conditions, we may 
be moving toward more turmoil, more 
strikes and more hostility between 
capital and labor. 


AMENDMENTs Do Not AFFECT THE 
PRESENT STRIKES 


There is a mistaken notion here 
that some of the amendments which 
are proposed will prevent or end the 
Not one of these 


present strikes. 
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amendments which are being proposed 
here will affect John Lewis or the 
leaders of the Railroad Brotherhoods; 
but they will affect every man and 
woman who toils and who chooses to 
belong to a labor union now or in the 
future. It is to be noted also that 
wo:kers who are not members of la- 
bor organizations receive benefits at- 
tained by the efforts of unions. You 
cannot get even with John L. Lewis 
or other strike leaders through these 
amendments. You can, however, 
break the spirit, dishearten the work- 
ing class for a time, but their cause 
is so humane and just that, like a vol- 
cano, the eruption is only being post- 
poned. 


Many Emptoyers Just anp Far 


Mr. President, not all employers 
are petitioning fo. this legislation. 
There are many, very many who deal 
fairly and justly with labor. Many 
of them have a sincere and deep sym- 
pathy for their workers. Many of 
them have often voluntarily expressed 
this in bonuses, pensions, and in vari- 
ous other benefits to the workers. Let 
us counsel with these representatives 
of the employers and we will find 
them cooperative. Not one of them 
will ask us to repeal collective bargain- 
ing or the right of the worker to 
strike. 

Hundreds, yes thousands, of dis- 
putes and differences between labor 
and industry have been peacefully 
and successfully adjusted. Because 
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there have been a few failures and 
hardships have resulted and the pub- 
lic interest has been jeopardized does 
not, in my opinion, justify the put- 
ting of all labor in a strait-jacket. 
One would be led to believe, listen- 
ing to the debate here, that there is 
no class consciousness on the side of 
management; that it is all on the side 
of labor. In my opinion, there is as 
much class consciousness on the one 
side as on the other, and in my opin- 
ion, some labor unions remain militant 
because, forced to deal with a hostile 
employer, they believe that the labor 
union can survive in no other way. 


Key To SoUND RELATIONS 

In the final analysis, it is my opin- 
ion that the symapthetic attitude of 
management toward unions is the key 
to sound industrial relations, and, if 
the employers wholeheartedly accept 
the philosophy of collective bargan- 
ing, our labor unions would rise to 
the responsibilities which they have 
and fulfil their rich promises. 

Unless there is a sharp change for 
the better in industrial relations, I 
fear industry and labor will wake up 
some day to find a new philosophy, an 
extreme philosophy promulgated 
through the Nation. In my opinion, 
radical economic changes will come if 
labor and industry cannot find a way 
peacefully to adjust their differences. 
The success of the American way of 
life is not through extreme restrictive 
measures, but through management 
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and labor solving their individual 
problems through self-government 
and through industrial democracy. 
The preservation of the American 
way of life depends upon their success 
in solving their mutual problems. 


PLEA FoR CaLmM CONSIDERATION 


Mr. President, let us think of the 
workers other than John L. Lewis’ as 
we discuss this legislation. There are 
millions of them who are law-abiding 
and who seek and desire industrial 
peace. Men are fallible and so are 
leaders, whether they are in the labor, 
the industrial, or in the political life. 
Rash and extreme measures that affect 
and injure the welfare of the people 
are taken even at times by men in 
public service. 

Let us remember there is another 
day coming when the present labor 
turmoil will have subsided. Indus- 
trial peace will come, and the work- 
ers, in my opinion, desire it and want 
it and are willing to strive for it just 
as much as management. 

Let it not be said of us when our 
ecord is scanned that in the heat of 
passion we attempted to undo the 
progress that labor has made through 
its long uphill hike for industrial free- 
dom, that we have in a moment of 
excitement sought to abridge and re- 
duce the rights of workers. 

Let us consider these measures 
calmly. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the fact that no amendment 
proposed here by the coalition can in 
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any manner affect or change the pres- 
ent strike situation. Nor could these 
coalition amendments, were they the 
law today, have prevented the present 
strikes. The amendments are proposed 
now in the belief that the present 
hysterical state of mind will give the 
support that the amendments would 
not get in normal times. In fact, some 
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of the proponents of these amend- 
ments privately concede this. 

These proposals will result in 
arousing the antagonism and resent- 
ment of all workers, who are innocent 
parties to present labor disturbances, 
when they know the motive behind 
these proposals and their true signif- 
icance. 


Red Violence in Balkans 


The worst that any tyrant ever did in the way of violence, 
personal humiliation, the breaking up of meetings, censoring 


the press and preventing the 


expression of public opinion is 


now being matched by the Communist-dominated Governments 
in Bulgaria and Rumania as I personally saw it—Reuben H. 
Markham, Balkan Correspondent for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Monitor, June 27, 1946. 
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